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Take the 
First Steps Now 
For Your Investment 


OW is the time to undertake the revision of your investment portfolio by ad- 
justing it to the business outlook and adopting a definite program for recover- 
ing your original investment capital and reestablishing the income it formerly 
yielded. There is general agreement among business observers that we are in the 
earlier phases of economic and investment recovery, but that does not mean that 
all lines of industry and all types of securities will share in the rehabilitation of 
business and the reestablishment of investment confidence. On the contrary, 
while there are valid reasons for moderate optimism for the near future of some 
industries and for approving the retention or purchase of certain securities, other 
industries and other securities are lacking in promise and appeal. 


It is this situation that provides the investor with the opportunity of inaugurating 
a definite program for the recovery of his original investment capital and income, 
or for the establishment of a new portfolio which will be in harmony with busi- 
ness conditions and the investment outlook. 


It may not be necessary for the investor to employ additional 
funds at the outset. It may call in the beginning merely for a 
careful recasting of part of the portfolio, and for the adoption of 
an investment program giving promise of steady progress 
toward the goal of capital and income recovery. 


Under the supervision of THe Frnancrat Worcp Resgarcu Bureau many investors 
are keeping their portfolios in the delicate balance that is the fundamental of 
successful investment, and we will be glad to discuss with you the application of 
our methods to your investment position. The cost is moderate—$100 for the 
full year of continuous personal guidance. 


Recovery 


The service is equally well adapted to portfolios that are currently well 
balanced, and also for establishing new portfolios and directing the in- 
vestment of new funds at the opportune time. 


The Financial World Research Bureau 3-1-33 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me your pamphlet that explains (without obligation to me) how your 
personal supervisory service would assist me to adopt a progressive investment program. 


I enclose a list of my investments (showing the number of shares and their original cost) 
to guide you in telling me just how The Financial World Research Bureau will aid me. 


= 
= — 


by | of 
Otto Guenther, Audit Bureau 
support of the investing public. 
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IN COMING ISSUES 


A 1932 Earnings Gainer 


YOT many companies last year were able even to 
maintain earnings at 1931 levels, but one moderate 

sized corporation actually showed a gain of 17 per cent in 
net earnings, and 23% per cent in per share earnings on 
its common stock. Not alone in earnings was progress 
made, but financial position (already adequate) was con- 
siderably strengthened. Cash and equivalent at the year- 
end amounted to about 3.7 times all current liabilities and 
investment holdings at market values accounted for sev- 
eral millions more. Conservatism of financial policies is 
reflected in the fact that depreciation reserves amount to 
55 per cent of balance sheet valuation of land and buildings. 
At current quotations the company’s common stock is sell- 
ing for only about 8.8 times last year’s earnings and yields 
better than 614 per cent. An analysis will appear next week. 


What of the Department Stores? 


CCORDING to estimates, the physical volume of 
trade handled by the department stores last year 
was not a great deal below the levels of the preceding 
year. Retail prices, however, were considerably lower. 
Maintenance of profit margins would, of course, have per- 
mitted these enterprises to show comparatively satisfactory 
earnings for their fiscal year ended last January 31. But 
what are these annual reports, soon to be published, ac- 
tually to show? Are the merchandisers sufficiently deflated 
to warrant consideration for accumulation, or should 
purchases be postponed? A coming discussion will cover 
these and other important points. 


R. F. C. Loaning Policies Important 


NE of the most important factors for numerous rail- 
road investors constitutes Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loaning policies. So far, R. F. C. loans have 
not had the effect of diluting the security position of even 
junior bonds, but there are indications that policies may 
be materially changed in some cases. Therefore it behooves 
the holder of rail securities to have a clear understanding 
of the factors involved. A detailed discussion will appear 
next week. 
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TO KEEP YOU INFORMED 


We list in this column every week attractive booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters pertaining to investments 


and other timely subjects which we believe are of interest and profit to our subscribers. 


Upon request and without 


abligation any of the booklets listed below will be sent free, direct from the houses by whom issued. 


PLEASE WRITE EACH REQUEST PLAINLY ON A SEPARATE SHEET 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


YOU AND YOUR MONE Y—A firm of security analysts has prepared 
an interesting booklet containing a summation of security conditions 
and an opinion concerning the investor's needs. Complimentary copy 
upon request. 

FROM $8,000 TO $250,000,000—One of America’s oldest utility 
groups has issued a booklet of 48 pages, in which is presented a 
description of the history and development of this prosperous cor- 
poration that came into existence in 1886 with assets of $8,000 
working capital, and that now has assets of over $250,000,000. In- 
vestors will find much of interest and value in this booklet. Copy 
may be had upon request. ‘+ 

THE USE OF CHARTS—A leading statistical organization has issued 
a comprehensive brochure showing how charts can be used effectively 
in investi A graphic chart showing the past movements of any 
securit ll give you a clear picture and assist you in choosi 
securities of companies that have weathered both good times an 
bad. Send for your complimentary copy without charge. 

NEW TRAILS TO PROFITS—As a business executive, aren't you 
interested in learning how a prominent firm of industrial engincers 
increased the business of 24 different organizations after they were 
brought in to diagnose the ailments? All of these truthful experi- 
ences which sound stranger than fiction are included in this interest- 
ing booklet ‘‘ New Trails To Profits’’ which will be forwarded without 
obligation. May we have your inquiry on your letterhead? 


MARKET ACTION—Is the name of a weekly trading bulletin issued 
by one of the leading financial advisory services in New York. 

you are interested in short swing trading ask to be placed on their 
complimentary list. 

A GUARANTEED INCOME ON RETIREMENT—A 28-page book 
called ‘‘How to Get the Things You Want,’ issued by one of the 
large insurance companies, shows how their latest retirement income 
plan can be exactly suited to any individual's special needs. 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL—An interesting discussion 
of these Cs from the technical viewpoint is presented in the 
folder ‘‘How To Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.” 
Copy may be had upon request. 

PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN—An old established New York Stock 
Exchange House is issuing a booklet describing their plan and terms 
for purchasing securities on the monthly installment plan in odd lots 
or full lots. Copy upon request will be forwarded without obligation. 


NEWS ON STOCK AND COMMODITIES—This bulletin is issued 
periodically by one of the large ‘‘wire’’ houses, and a sample copy 
may be had upon request. 


HOW A LIFE ANNUITY CAN BE ARRANGED to comply with 
any circumstances and ideas for future income is explained in a 
booklet issued by one of the prominent life insurance companies, 
entitled ‘‘ You Can Have An Income As Long As You Live.’’ Copy 
sent upon request. 


COMPARE THE COST OF TRANSFERRING YOUR ESTATE 
BY THESE THREE METHODS—It costs money to_ transfer 
property. Careful estate planning may still save considerable sums, 
One of the largest New York trust companies has published a new 
series of booklets setting forth how this may be accomplished on 
estates ranging in size from $250,000 to $10,000,000. sopy wi 
request. Please mention size of estate in which you are interested. 


SHORT SELLING—Is it a harmful practice, which creates lower 
prices and depresses the value of securities? This book shows in 
a clear, easy to understand style the origin of the practice and illus- 
trates how every article is available at a lower price because of short 
selling. Its history is traced back for several centuries and the book 
is replete with illustrations showing how present day exchanges 
handle the transactions. Send for descriptive literature on this book, 


MARKET LETTER—An old established New York Stock Exchange 
house in their current market letter discusses important happenings 
in stocks—bonds—cotton and grains. Send for your copy. 


A GREAT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNIT Y—One of the lead- 
ing financial services has prepared an 18-page booklet inting out 
the opportunity at the present time to lay the foundation for your 
fortune. Send today for your complimentary copy. 


MAKING PROFITS IN SECURITIES—Valuable stock market 
booklet explains methods employed by successful investors. The 
part which fundamentals play and the market's technical condition, 
——— general sound methods for income and profit building, are 
pointed out. 


ATLAS CORPORATION ANNUAL REPORT—A well-known firm, 
members of the New York Curb Exchange, has available the 1932 
Annual Report of the Atlas Corporation, a copy of which will be 
sent to you without obligation. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


AWEEKLY TRADE INDICATORS 11 Feb 20 


*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)....... 2,082,650 2,025,000 2,108,000 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.) 1,545,459 


tSteel Output (% of capacity)....... 27% 
tAutomobile Production (U.S. A.)... 24,927 27,063 32,000 
1933 1932 

Feb. 11 Feb. 4 Feb. 13 

§Bank Clearings New York City..... $2,801 $3,489 $2,637 
§Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y.C.. 1,412 1,651 1,645 
501,320 483,192 561,535 

Financial World Index of Indus- 

eee 39.1 42.1 48.6 


*Daily Average. tIron Age. tCram's Report. §000,000 Omitted, 
4 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS, MEMBER BANKS 


33 1932 

(000,000 omitted) Feb. 15 Feb. 8 Feb. 17 
Deposits—New York City......... $6,463 ,658 5,679 
Deposits—Outside New York City. . 10,886 10,912 1,437 
Loans on Securities—N. Y.C...... 1,614 1,606 2,112 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. ¥.C.... 2,591 2,598 3,362 
*Investment—New York City....... 1,084 1,096 818 
*Investments—Outside N. Y.C...... 2,198 2,201 2,382 
Total loans and discounts.......... 10,083 10,028 12,691 
Total net demand deposits......... 11,551 11,699 11,060 
Total time deposits................ 5,608 5,626 5,709 
Total brokers’ loans............... 427 422 497 
Federal Reserve System ratio....... 64.3% 65.3% 67.4% 


New York Federal Reserve Bank ratio 54.6% 58.7% 69.8% 
*Other than U. S. Govt. Securities. 


4 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 4 COMMODITY PRICES 
1932 1933 1932 
Par Feb b. 21. Feb. 23 
$4.86 % E $3.42% $3.47] Coffee...$0.084¢ $0.07 % 
1.00 88.56 Copper... .05 
3.92c 3.93%] Cotton. -061 0695 
5.26 5.19 Flour.... 3.60 
13.90 13.92 Gaso 09% 
23.82 23.76 Tron.....13.39 15.64 
14.069 14.00 Lead.... .03 0375 
40.20 40.40 .0291 d 
26.80 19.09 Bik... 1.77% 
26.80 18.85 Silver.... 
26.80 19.24 Steel. ...26.00 27.00 
49.85 33.34 Sugar.... .039 015 
42.45 25.93 2 
#12.00 5.95 §Wheat... .48 60% 
12.17 Chile........ 6.06 12.12 Zinc..... .0295 .032 


*Belga. tPaper Peso. {Pa Milreis. §May futures. #A xi- 
mate; not yet fixed by id 


WEEKLY CAR LOADINGS 


Freight car loadings indicate current sectional business conditions, 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th generally indicate earnings for the 


current month, 
Week ended Same 


February 4 week Change 
Eastern District 1933 1932 % . 
Baltimore & Ohio. ............+. 31,815 38,192 
Chesapeake & Ohio........... ace Manes 23,620 - 5 
Cleve., Cinn., Chicago & St. L.... 16,439 19,988 —18 
Delaware & Hudson............. 9,322 11,420 —18 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 11,95 15,487 —23 
New York, New 'Haven & Hartford 19,068 22,827 —16 
38,002 44,436 —14 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... 11,209 12,330 -9 
Norfolk & Western... 16,467 17,372 - 5 
ee 73,746 89,144 -17 
Western Maryland........ 5,170 6,534 -21 
Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 12,604 -9 
Illinois Central.............. 25,767 —10 
Louisville & Nashville........... 17,976 20,666 -13 
Seaboard Air Line............... 9,042 10,323 -—12 
Southern Ry. System............ 27,195 29,100 -7 
Northwest District 
Chic: & Great Western........ 3,439 4,739 -27 
Chi. ‘Milw., St. Paul & Pacific... 18,403 23,964 —23 
Chicago & North Western........ 22,332 28,068 —20 
7,762 9,045 —14 
Northern Pacific........... bees 7,572 4 —20 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..... 19,147 22,652 —15 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 16,536 22,204 —26 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 14,460 19,517 —26 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 3,886 5,038 —23 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.... 3,152 4,178 —25 
12,417 14,853 —16 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern............ 2,563 3,190 —20 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. . 6,128 6,923 -11 
Missouri Pacific. ...... 21,420 —16 
St. Louis-San Francisco.......... 9,332 10,325 -—10 
St. Louis-Southwestern........... 3,175 3,619 —12 


201 6,555 
(Compiled from American Railway Association figures) 
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«HIGHLIGHTS > 


Banking news still a dominant factor in the 

markets — Constructive political back- 

ground is being ignored — Coming months 

- should see Washington a source of more good 

news to the markets than otherwise — Time 

for further security acquisitions mot far 
removed 


The 
Market Situation 


. Stocks last week gave various indications of being over- 
sold, from a technical point of view, but markets continued 
to pay attention to the banking situation to the exclusion of 
improvement in the political background. President-elect 
Roosevelt seems already to be asserting leadership, and in 
the normal course of events it would have been logical to 
look for more response marketwise to his tackling of the war 
debt and world economic situations. In the long run, such 
legislative acts as that of New Jersey last week, permitting 
banks having frozen assets to limit withdrawals, will be very 
beneficial. But the announcement of such steps is certainly 
not conducive to optimistic sentiment regarding security 
markets at the moment. 


Action of both houses of Congress looking to repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment was virtually ignored by the 
general market. Such a development several months ago 
would have been greeted with a bullish demonstration, but 
despite the surprise element in the actual, legislation the 
only effect was a brief rally in what has come to be known as 
the “distillery and bottle” group. Of course, it is fully 
recognized that considerable time must transpire before the 
thirty-sixth State ratifies the proposal. 


The utility group last week continued in its inability to 
attract buyers, although declines in this section of the list 
were not much greater on a percentage basis than the losses 
in the general list. Further dividend adjustments are 
recognized as being in prospect for a number of utility com- 
panies. Despite American Tel. & Tel.’s regular dividend 
declaration a week ago, opinion is by no means unanimous 
that the subsequent payment will be made at the existing 
$9 annual rate. As partial support for the expectation that 
some adjustment will be made, it is pointed out that New 
England Tel. & Tel., a subsidiary of A. T. & T., last week 
reduced its common dividend from $8 to $6 annually, 
making a difference of about nine cents a share on the 
parent company’s stock. Heretofore subsidiaries had main- 
— their old rates even though they had not been fully 
earned. 


Principal commodities have been showing resistance to 
the decline, and this has naturally furnished some support 
for the farm equipments and mail order shares, although 
sales declines by the latter have by no means been halted. 
Tobaccos seem now to have passed the bulk of the liquida- 
tion brought into them by price cuts, and some investment 
trust buying in leading issues has -been reported. The 


merchandisers have been featureless, and foods have given 


ground grudgingly. Rails have not continued their previous 
outstanding performance. 


Despite the recent discouraging action of security prices, 
there is basis for belief that improvement does not lie far 
in the future. While banking news is temporarily dominat- 
ing investor sentiment, the market has been and is likely 
to continue to be preeminently political. The date of the 
assumption of power by the new administration is drawing 
near, and indications are that developments from that point 
forward will be more favorable than otherwise. A declara- 
tion of policies, expected to be embodied in the new Presi- 
dent’s inaugural address, should do much to clear the air 
of uncertainty. The calling of a special session of Congress 
at an early date for the specific purposes, among other things, 
of effecting governmental economies and balancing the 
budget, should be a constructive development of the first 
importance. Further progress in the solution of world 
economic problems—including war debts—is another factor 
in prospect, the far reaching importance of which can hardly 
be ignored. There is no reason for disposing of sound 
securities at the present time, and further acquisitions will 
be warranted in the not far distant future. 


With an “only nine more trading days before March 4” 
attitude, the market could not resist drifting lower. From 
a technical standpoint some importance may be attached 
to the breaking of the October low point. For four months 
spasmodic attempts at breaking out on the upside have 
been made only to fall back to this resistance point. Having 
broken through, stocks dropped $1,080 millions in value 
during the week of February 15-21, bringing the total loss 
for February to date to $3,140 millions. This comprises 
the loss for the year, for the January change was negligible. 
The turnover for the week was at a 1.52 per cent rate while 
the loan ratio increased somewhat to 1.74 per cent. The 
average price of all listed stocks is $15.45 and the loans 
against them 27 cents a share. 


TREND OF MARKET VALUES 


1932 —————— 1983 
3 JAN FEBRUARY 
si:s 2488 1 8 
es INDEX OF MARKET VALUE | 
- Th OF ALL LISTED SHARES 
THE FINANCIAL, WORLD TREND BY DAYS |_| | | 
INDEX OF MARKET VALUE 
OF ALL LISTED SHARES }} 
ail TURNOVER IN SALES | gs L i}. 
10 20 
VOLUME OF SALES 
VOLUME OF SALES | 
‘ - 
2 Hii 1 a 
o 


Note: The “Market Value” dotted line shows Tue Financtat 
Wor.p’s index for the market valuation of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, which compares with the official figures reported 
once each month by the Stock Exchange. The ‘Loan Ratio” expresses 
the percentage of brokers’ loans (to Stock Exchange members) to total 
market value of securities listed. Percentage of monthly sales to total 
number of listed shares is shown by the line ‘“ Turnover in Sales. 
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The Trend 
Things 


Digest and interpretation 
of business and financial 
developments 


BUSINESS— Trade activity throughout the country continues 
to mark time, awaiting the stimulus of greater seasonal influ- 
ences or constructive political developments. From a seasonal 
standpoint, of course, the month of January should normally 
mark the low point of the first half of the year, but in numerous 
lines the trend during the greater part of February has been 
toward lower levels. Total railway traffic has been sustained 
by increased coal shipments, but the more sensitive merchan- 
dise and miscellaneous traffic classifications have shown de- 
clines in each week following that of January 14. During the 
past three weeks automobile production also has followed a 
downward course, accelerated, no doubt, by the Detroit labor 
and banking situations. New construction in February should 
normally show a gain of between 8 per cent and 9 per cent over 
the January rate, but on the basis of daily averages building 
activities during the first half of this month proceeded at a rate 
even lower than that of January. In the face of these declines 
elsewhere, steel mill operations showed a steady upward trend 
from 14 per cent of capacity at the turn of the year to 20 per 
cent a week ago, but now hesitation is appearing in this field, 
and last week showed a 1 per cent drop. In consumers’ 


goods, however, activity appears to have been sustained. - 


Rayon production is holding up well and shoe manufacturers 
are increasing their output (a seasonal development), although 
there has been some decline in production of woolens, worsteds 
and cotton goods in recent weeks. So far as stability may be 
regarded as an improvement, the commodity price situation 
has been better during the past two weeks, one compilation 
in that period holding to the narrow range of 80.0-80.6, with 
the most recent figure being near the higher limit. Apparently 
what business needs more than anything else is encourage- 
ment from political quarters in such matters as the promise of 
a balanced budget and maintenance of sound money. If the 
coming special session of Congress is to give us those things, 
let it be called as early as possible. 


CREDIT—The banking difficulties of the Detroit area were 
not reflected in the February 15 statement of reporting mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. Holdings of Government 
securities in the Chicago District (in which is located the por- 
tion of Michigan affected) actually rose $3 millions, and insig- 
nificant changes appeared in other items. The conclusion is 
that the Detroit banks pledged their investments for loans 
instead of selling them. Most of the recent pressure upon the 
Government bond market has apparently come from the New 
York institutions, which disposed of $50 millions during the 
week covered by the report in order to ship cash to the interior. 
Recent developments have had the natural effect of hardening 
money rates in the New York market. Bill dealers marked up 
their rates twice in one day, and the bankers’ asceptance market 
is now the highest since last October. In addition to purely 
domestic developments, gold earmarking has continued. This 
is not in any sense a ‘‘run”’ on our reserves, but largely reflects 
operations by the Bank of England looking to rebuild its gold 
holdings to the point witnessed before the December 15 war 
debt payment. Nevertheless, it has had the effect of narrowing 
the credit base. Of course, from a seasonal consideration, 
money rates habitually rise in preparation for the heavy 
March 1 financing requirements, but this year the movement 
has been more than usually in evidence. The entire develop- 
ment may be regarded as of temporary duration, and with the 
passing of the first-of-the-month pressure and banking scares, 
the cost of credit is expected to approach its former low levels. 


SILVER—Some of the so-called silver stocks have recently 
shown a disposition to buck the trend of the general market. 
Speculation in the metal itself has increased at rising prices, 
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largely prompted by pending legislation for some sort of re. 
monetization scheme, but also influenced somewhat by better 
prices in the London market. In the event that the Goverp. 
ment decides to grant a subsidy to the silver producers, such 
companies as U. S. Smelting, Cerro de Pasco and Howe Sound 
would be among the beneficiaries. International Silver, of course, 
carries large inventories of the metal and would reap the 
benefits of inventory profits. Fortunately for the country at 
large, however, the prospects for any such tinkering with the 
currency are none too clearly defined; as a matter of fact, 
enactment of such measures during the present session of 
Congress seems improbable in view of the short time remaining, 
and in any event a certain veto would await legislation of this 
type. 


EQUIPMENT TRUSTS—Default last week by the St. Louis. 
San Francisco on equipment trust obligations was another of 
those rare occurrences in this field of high quality investments, 
In recent years there have been defaults by only three roads on 
their equipment trust certificates, the Seaboard Air Line, the 
Wabash and the Norfolk Southern, but in all instances the 
defaults were rectified within several months. The Frisco 
default likewise will probably be merely an inconvenience to 
the security holders, and R. F. C. funds can be expected shortly 
to put the situation to rights. There is little doubt that railway 
equipment trust certificates will retain their high investment 
rating despite the existing surplus of rolling stock and the diffi- 
culty the trustees would have in converting cars and loco- 
motives into cash. 


COAL—Recent colder weather has resulted in substantially 
increased demand for both bituminous and anthracite, and 
coal traffic has in large measure been responsible for the gains 
in railroad traffic during the past several weeks. However, 
securities of coal companies remain generally unattractive, 
The recent spurt in demand seems to be about the last such 
development of the season, and in addition prices are still 
almost wholly unsatisfactory. Attempts are being made to 
attain lower wage scales and reductions in freight rates, but 
even if these objectives were to be realized the result would 
probably be that prices would again be lowered and producers 
would lose most of the apparent advantages of the cuts in 
costs. Inroads by fuel oil continue to be made into coal de- 
mand, and this is a trend which is likely to continue in the 
future. 


REPEAL— The question of repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment now goes to the states, and although general sentiment 


throughout the country is undoubtedly more moist than it has . 


been at any time in two decades, the path of repeal will be 

strewn with legislative difficulties. The most optimistic esti- 

mates are that at least two years will be required for ratification 

by the necessary number of states, and consequently it is not 
(Please turn to page 224) 


WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Average of 1925-1928=100 


Feb, Mor, Apr. Moy dune Aug. Sept. Oct, Now. De 
100 100 
5 
/ 
80 
60 0 
4 
1933 
20 


Tue Components: This is an unweighted index of five sensitive series 
of industrial activity; new building contracts, electric — production, 
automobile output, steel mill activity, and merchandise, miscellaneous 
and less-than-carload freight traffic. Adjustments have been made for 
normal seasonal variation, and the average for the four years 1925-1928 
is used as the base. 
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Basic Industry 


In Retrospect and Prospect 


LTHOUGH it is often questioned 
A whether the last two thousand 

4 years have produced in the world 
any outstanding cultural advancement, 
as compared for example with the Golden 
Age of ancient Greece, there is no room 
for doubt that our modern civilization 
has achieved an almost unbelievable trans- 
formation in the outer manifestation and 
material aspect of ourevery day living. The 
rise of this present day complex economic 
system coincides with, and has followed 
inevitably upon, a remarkable develop- 
ment in the field of physical sciences, 
and the application thereof to practical 
living which we denote by the word 
“technology’’ (not technocracy). 

The underlying mainspring and motive 
power for this phenomenal development 
has been the insatiable curiosity of man 
concerning the nature of the world in 
which he finds himself, expressing itself 
through an inventive genius and 
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basic position in our civilization by virtue 
of two characteristics of its occurrence 
in nature, namely its abundance and its 
chemical composition. Next to aluminum 
it is estimated that iron is the most 
abundant metallic element found in the 
earth’s crust, and its occurrence is not 
limited to any country or continent. The 
fact that it is one of the oldest known 
metals is due to its large occurrence in 
the form of oxides from which the metal 
is comparatively easily extracted by the 
simple process of heating in the presence 
of carbon. Thus for centuries man has 
been able to extract a crude form of iron 
adaptable for certain purposes, while the 
development of the world’s aluminum re- 
sources had to await a comparatively 
advanced state of physical and chemical 
science which is still far from placing that 
metal on a cost basis competitive with 
what is commonly known as steel. 


further advantage of a comparatively 
low transportation cost via the Great 
Lakes to the important Pittsburgh steel 
manufacturing district. 

It is impossible to secure any exact 
estimates of the ultimate ore reserves of 
the Lake Superior region, and in any event 
their commercial availability will remain 
uncertain since this will be determined 
to some extent at least by variations in 
character and richness, in relation to 
similar characteristics of other potential 
sources of supply and to advances in 
metallurgical science. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that at the rate of extraction 
of the five years ended 1930 this district 
would have a probable life of from 25 to 
50 years. 

Back in 1889 this country produced 
about 3,386,000 gross tons of steel ingots 
and castings, which represented about 31 
per cent of the world output. In 1901, 

12 years later, production had in- 


purposefulness (will-power) which 
are his primary characteristics dis- 
tinguishing him from other classes of 
animals on this planet. But if we 
look outside of the consciousness of 
man, which is the mainspring of all 
action, and cast about to discover 
one single material factor or element 
that has been and is most fundamen- 
tal to the development and main- 
tenance of our modern civilization, 
we are not long in reaching the 
conclusion that iron, or steel as it is 
more commonly referred to at the 
present time, most closely fulfills 
these requirements. Only a few 
minutes’ reflection is needed to con- 
vince one that there is almost no 
physical object contacted in his daily 
life that does not depend for its exis- 
tence in its present form and location, 
either directly or indirectly, upon the 
utility of iron in some form. 


The Present Era 


The beginnings of the present 
industrial era are generally traced 
back to the period of the so-called 
“industrial revolution” in the latter 


The first of two articles covering the 
steel industry, this brief discussion 
deals with the fundamental position 
of this basic activity in our business and 
The second article 
will cover the individual companies 
operating in this field, with partic- 
ular reference to the statistical position 
of their various securities, 


economic structure. 


creased to 13,474,000 gross tons, 
equal to 44 per cent of the world 
total; and by 1923 an output of 44,- 
944,000 gross tons had been reached 
representing 60 per cent of the world 
total. The record output so far 
achieved in this country was 56,433,- 
000 gross tons produced in 1929, but 
this figure represented only 48 per 
cent of the world total. 


The Exportable Surplus 


The growth in this country of 
many basic industries, such as copper 
and oil, brought us to the position of 
supplying to the rest of the world a 
substantial exportable surplus over 
and above our own consumptive re- 
quirements. This has been less true 
of our steel industry which has con- 
fined. itself more largely to our own 
markets and whose record of expan- 
sion therefore reflects more accurately 
the general industrial growth of the 
country as & whole. 

From the economic point of view 
iron and steel products are for the 
most part to be characterized as 
producers, or capital, goods rather 
than consumers goods. In general 


part of the eighteenth century, and 
it is an interesting and perhaps sig- 
nificant fact that this beginning coincided 
roughly with the establishment and early 
growth of the United States as an in- 
dependent nation. But it has only been 
in the last 40 years that industrial develop- 
ment has become sharply accelerated to 
culminate in the remarkable achievements 
of the past decade. It is more than mere 
coincidence that this forty-year period 
covers the history of the development of 
the modern steel industry, particularly 
in this country. They are closely inter- 
dependent and one would have been im- 
possible without the other. 

The foundation of the iron and steel 
industry, as indeed of all material wealth, 
is found in the existence and availability 
of adequate natural resources of raw 
material in the earth’s surface. In this 
respect iron is especially adapted for its 
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The growth of the American steel in- 
dustry only assumed major importance 
with the discovery and development of 
the rich and extensive iron ore reserves of 
the Lake Superior region. Iron was first 
discovered in the Mesabi range in Minne- 
sota in 1889 and the first shipment was 
taken out two years later. This region 
now supplies about 60 per cent of all the 
iron ore mined in the United States and 
its richness and accessibility have made 
it the corner stone of the steel industry. 
Prior to that time practically all of the 
iron ore was secured by underground 
mining methods which were of necessity 
more costly than the open pit steam shovel 
operations now so extensively used. 
This ore averages from 50 to 60 per cent 
iron, and in addition to being located 
near the-earth’s surface affords the 


the steel industry is not considered 
to include the wide diversity of manu- 
facturing groups which supply finished 
metal products to the ultimate consumer. 
The finished output of the steel industry 
is largely in the form of bars, plates, 
sheets, rods, wire, structural shapes and 
other items which become the raw ma- 
terial of manufacturing and constructing 
enterprises and which may thus pass 
through several intermediate stages before 
reaching their ultimate form of utility. 
As the variety of uses for iron and steel 
have expanded widely in recent decades, 
the demands upon the steel industry to 
furnish a better and more uniform prod- 
uct conforming to more exact physical 
and chemical specificatiogs have become 
more diverse and more complex. This has 
brought far reaching technical and 
metallurgical improvements in methods 
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and processes and-has forced the develop- 
ment of important research organizations 
within ‘the industry. 

It is credited to Andrew Carnegie to 
have first said many years ago that steel 
is either a prince or a pauper, and this 
pointed characterization briefly and accur- 
ately sums up the essential position of this 
basic industry in relation to the broad 
movements of business cycles which in- 
terrupt and purge from time to time the 
economic development of our civilization. 
The very durability of its products, which 
underlies its important basic position, 
makes the steel industry particularly 


4 


susceptible to general business trends, as 
the exceptionally poor record of the past 


Vv 


year has amply demonstrated. Fortup. 
ately, the history of the past half century 
has clearly shown that each such period of 
depression is followed by a compensating 
and commensurate expansion to new 
heights. It is this long range considera. 
tion which should weigh most heavily aj 
this time with present and prospective ip. 
vestors in the securities of the steel indus. 
try. This is the thought which prompts 
and underlies the present discussion, 
The second article of this series, which 
will appear in an early issue of Tug 
FINANCIAL Wor bp will discuss the various 
securities representing the industry. / 


Union Pacific Strong Cash 


Providing the leadership: of the railroads so far as 
liquidity is concerned, Union Pacifics bonds and 
stocks are worthy of more than passing consideration. 


ITH upwards of $20 millions in 
WV ==. Union Pacific not only 

takes front rank as one of the 
strongest American carriers financially, 
but has the further distinction of having 
covered all fixed charges last year approxi- 
mately twice over. Liquid resources are 
further bulwarked by investments in 
non-affiliated companies, which have a 
market value in the neighborhood of $100 
millions. Income from this source has 
been an appreciable factor in sustaining 
the company’s revenues, since a large 
portion of these investments is in the 
form of high grade fixed income bearing 
securities which provide in excess of $4.6 
millions annually, or an amount equal to 
approximately 25 per cent of total fixed 
charges. Dividend income, last year 
from holdings in non-affiliated railroads 
declined sharply, no disbursements having 
been made by Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central and Illinois Central, which 
in the past have been substantial contribu- 
tors to total net income. The loss in 
income from this source, however, was 
more than offset by a substantial in- 
crease in dividends received from hold- 
ings in Pacific Fruit Express, owned 
jointly with Southern Pacific. 

From an operating standpoint Union 
Pacific is one of the most important carri- 
ers in the country. Total mileage oper- 
ated aggregates 9,840 miles, extending 
from Kansas City and Omaha westward 
to the Pacific Coast in Southern Califor- 
nia, and in Washington, traversing the 


states of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Utah and Washington. 
With through-route connections, it pro- 
vides service from Chicago and other 
middle western centers to three widely 
separated Pacific Coast sections. Serving 
primarily an agricultural region the road is 
dependent to a large extent upon crop 
yields and farm prosperity. Wheat, 
grapes, potatoes and miscellaneous fresh 
vegetables contribute substantially to 
freight revenues while refined petroleum 
products are also an important item in the , 
total. The road enjoys the highest traffic 
density of leading western railroads, and 
is further noted for having the longest 
average haul of any railroad in the 
United States. 

Gross revenues of $114.8 millions in 
1932 showed a decline of about 25.7 
per cent from the previous year while the 
drop in net railway operating income to 
$18 millions was about in the same pro- 
portions from 1931. Strict control of 
expenses and particularly of maintenance 
outlay enabled the management to trans- 
late practically all of the upturn in 
August and September gross into net 
railway income. In the first eleven 
months the decline in net on a percentage 
basis was slightly less than in gross and 
it appears that in the latter months of the 
year the showing was made less favorable 
by increased expenditures for maintenance. 
This seems to be borne out in the follow- 
ing comparison of the declines in gross 
and net revenues in the latter months of 


the year as compared with the similar 
months of 1931: 


Gross Net 
September —219% -164% 
October. .... —16.7 —24.2 
November —18.4 —36.8 
December —22.2 —46.2 


On a per share basis the road reported 
net income for 1932 equivalent to $7.49 
a share of common stock as compared 
with the eurrent dividend rate of $6 
which has been in effect since the middle 
of last year. These earnings compared 
with $9.93 a share in 1931. Other income 
last year showed an increase to $18.4 
millions from $17.6 millions in 1931. 
Dividends received from affiliated com- 
panies showed an increase of $4.7 millions 
over the preceding year. 

Whether this $6 dividend rate will be 
maintained throughout 1933 will depend 
to a large extent upon general business 
conditions, although the company’s strong 
financial position would permit the con- 
tinuance of the present rate of payment 
even though not fully earned. While at 
present prices around 70 the issue appears 
to be about in line with recent earnings 
it must be regarded as possessing long 
term speculative-investment possibili- 
ties. Union Pacific’s $4 preferred stock 
(currently selling at about 65 to yield 
6.1 per cent), is entitled to investment 
recognition and the road’s various bond 
issues are suitable for conservative in- 
vestment purposes. 
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What Does the Dow Theory Say? 


The article appearing in the February 8 issue, outlining the market indications 


in the light of the Dow Theory, has aroused much comment, pro and con. In the 
following discussion the author {whose new book Dow Theory Logic és soon to 
appear} cites further evidence in support of his conclusions, ~ 


By Stuart E. LANGDoc 


President, SHARES MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


FinaNciaAL Wor tp |the writer stated 

that an analysis of the market, in the 
light of the Dow Theory, points to the 
complete reversal of the 1929-1932 down- 
trend. 

Exception has been taken to this by one 
student of the Dow Theory, and the at- 
tempt has been made in another publica- 
tion to correct supposed errors of pre- 
diction based on premises and conclusions 
which, it is said, were inexact. 

Specifically, it is denied that the long 
term trend of the market, under the Dow 
Theory, is changed when an entire major 
move has been cancelled. The statement 
is also made that both this idea, and 
Dow’s rule that a change of trend is not 
confirmed until the Rail as well as the 
Industrial Averages go through their 
former high points, as used, are not 
“incident” to the Dow Theory. 


LT THE February 8 issue of THE 


What Dow Really Said 


Next, a modern version of the Dow 
Theory known as the “four-point”’’ rule 
fs presented as Dow’s method of deter- 
mining a change in trend, and finally a 
defense is made of the 30 stocks now 
comprising the Dow-Jones Industrial list, 
and the fact that they averaged 14 points 
lower than the old group is dismissed as of 
no importance! What then is the Dow 
Theory and what is it saying? Lest we 
become confused and decide that the Dow 
Theory can be of no practical help, or 
that our optimistic conclusions were not 
soundly arrived at, let us go back to first 
principles and examine the exceptions 
taken in the light of Dow’s own words. 

In an editorial in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal on January 4, 1902, Dow said: ‘‘It is 
a bull period as long as the average of 
one high point exceeds that of previous 
high points. It is a bear period when the 


low point becomes lower than the previous - 


low points.” 

There is nothing vague or indefinite 
about this rule, and applying it as a test, 
the market is now in a bull period, or 
trend, because the average of one high 
point made on September 8, 1932, ex- 
ceeded the high point made on March 9. 
Furthermore, the market can not now be 
termed in a bear trend until and unless 
the low point becomes lower than the 
previous low point, which was registered 
in July, 1932, at 40.56. 

It is obvious that a major move could 
not possibly be cancelled without ex- 
ceeding the former high or low point which 
was the start of the move. Moreover, in 
establishing a bull trend by exceeding the 
former high point in September, 1932 the 
market automatically reversed the primary 
down-trend that had stood for three years. 
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The matter is not so simple according 
to the critical article now under discus- 
sion. It states: ‘‘the market, after the 
major move has ended [point No. 1], must 
have its full correction [point No. 2], must 
then have ample opportunity by a counter- 
movement to test out the culminating or 
extreme point to the major move (point 
No. 3], and providing that such point is 
not penetrated, must then completely 
cancel and exceed not the more extensive 
primary move [Dow’s former high point!], 
but the smaller technical correction [point 
No. 4] which immediately succeeded it.” 


What Dow Did Not Say 


Here, then, is the so-called “‘ four-point” 
rule, and a quotation is given from Hamil- 
ton’s book, ‘‘The Stock Market Barome- 
ter,” to support it. However, there is 
nothing in Dow’s own writings to sub- 
stantiate this procedure. Followed during 
the bear market, long positions would 
have been taken disastrously at the be- 
ginning of nearly every major decline. 
One instance will suffice to show how mis- 
leading this rule can be. 

In a major decline from a high of 119.15 
made on November 9, 1931, the averages 
reached a low of 69.85 on January 5, and 
rallied to 87.78 on January 14. Following 
the new rule quoted above, the averages 
must have an ample opportunity by a 
counter-movement, to test out 69.85, the 
culminating point of the major move. 
This test occurred on February 10, held 
at 70.84, and thus did not penetrate the 
low. Then by going to 89.84 on February 
19, in strict accordance with this rule, the 
market exceeded, not the more extensive 
primary. move bounded by the -Novem- 
ber 9 high of 119.15, but the smaller 
technical correction and thereby, accord- 


ing to the rule presented, which is pur- 
ported to be the Dow Theory, signified a 
change in trend! 

Thus, by following this rule implicitly, 
one would have been long of stock on the 
eve of the greatest decline, percentage- 
wise, in the great bear market. 

Strangely enough, the author appar- 
ently did not follow this rule at the time 
under discussion, since reference is made 
to a recognition of the secondary nature 
of the market’s movement at that time in 
the columns of this other publication. 
Two questions naturally arise: Why is 
the secondary nature of the market’s 
present movement less conclusive now 
than it was at that time, and when do the 
practitioners of this new rule follow it and 
when do they ignore it? 


The Averages Did Go Through 


Having established the validity of the 
rule that the trend is changed when a 
major move is cancelled, it now becomes 
apparent why it is so important to know 
whether the market did or did not go into 
new high ground in September, 1932— 
why definite knowledge on this point is of 
more than academic interest. 

Last May 26 certain issues in the Dow- 
Jones list of 30 Industrials were changed. 
The reason for the change matters not. 
The change itself was an arbitrary action 
independent of the Dow Theory, yet 
which, unless taken into consideration, 
materially changes the yard-stick used 
in applying this Theory. 

When using a method such as the Dow 
Theory, certainly it is true that at critical 
times, when certain milestones or resis- 
tance levels in the market have special 
significance, it is imperative that true 
comparisons in the averages be made to 
make the market signals accurate or 
dependable. 

It must also be remembered that in 
using averages one employs a few selected 
stocks as a short-cut method of measuring 
the movement of the entire market. 
Therefore, to be useful they must truly 
reflect the average action of the entire 
market. Moreover, it is the action of the 
market itself that is important in the last 
analysis, and not the idiosyncrasies of 
small groups of stocks which may be 
susceptible to manipulation. 

In the article under discussion it is 
suggested that instead of resurrecting the 
discarded stocks and figuring the averages 
on the old basis, it would be better to work 
the newly selected, and supposedly more 
representative issues ~“ the March 
level. This calculation shows that the 
new list failed to go through by about 
one point. 

’ This raises the question as to which list 
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is the -more representative—which list 
more accurately represents the action of 
the market as a whole. Since our yard- 
stick has been altered to such an extent 
that there is a question as to which yard- 
stick should be used, the only safe thing 
to do now is to determine what the market 
itself did. That, after all, is the important 
consideration. 

By averaging all stocks, a total of 889 
issues that sold on both dates, March 9 
and September 8, it is found that the 
grand average in dollars on March 9 was 
$24.31 and on September 8 it was $25.38, 
thus definitely putting the entire market 
into new high ground. Of the 889 issues, 
577 or 65 per cent sold at higher prices 
on September 8 than in March. 


Credit for the Old Averages 


Thus it will be seen that the old aver- 
ages did give a more representative pic- 
ture of the market as a whole, and the 
signal given by going through to 95.37 
must be accorded full recognition under 
Dow’s rule. 

It is also interesting to note that a simi- 
lar treatment of all railroad stocks listed 
shows an average on September 8 of 
$25.36 as compared to $22.63 shown on 
March 9, and $25.08 on January 14. Thus 
the Rails did go through and confirm the 
Industrials, whether we employ Dow’s 
method of using the previous high made 
in March or the high of the former swing 
made on January 14. 

In our former article it was made clear 
that Dow’s Theory holds that there are 
three movements in the market: The 
primary trend, up or down, secondary 
movements correctional in character, and 
the meaningless daily fluctuations. It was 
further pointed out that a normal secon- 


dary movement should correct from 33 to 
66 per cent of the preceding primary 
swing. 

Our critic refers to the September rise 
as a secondary move. Yet by rallying 111 
per cent of its former decline, the market 
not only ‘‘corrected’’ the previous pri- 
mary down-swing, but completely can- 
celled it, explored new high ground, and 
established a new primary move. Two 
alternatives were then possible, both call- 
ing for a decline: Either a secondary or 
correctional move somewhere between 
33 and 66 per cent, or a primary move 
going into new low ground for the bear 
market which would thereby re-establish 
the bear trend. 

The correction we have witnessed was 
accomplished in 32 days. The lows of the 
market as a whole were made on October 
10, completing a decline of approximately 
65 per cent. Since then (to the time of 
writing) the market has not decisively 
broken that level and thus far has per- 
fectly fulfilled the technical functions of 
a secondary move in strict accordance 
with Dow’s Theory, and in continuing 
to play a secondary role, indisputably 
confirms the primary bull move preced- 
ingit. 


Dow Theory as a Forecaster 


The importance of this confirmation, 
stressed in our former article, must now 
be apparent, since the only method by 
which the Dow Theory can be used to 
advantage is by recognition of primary 
signals, when they occur, and taking the 
indicated buying or selling action on the 
secondary movement. 

The chief function of the Dow Theory 
is its aid in promptly recognizing a change 
in trend, and in differentiating between 
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primary moves and secondary Correction, 
in the market. 

It has been conclusively shown that the 
market did go decisively through the 
previous high points, and that accord; 
to Dow’s rule, that break-through ¢op. 
summated a definite reversal of the forme 
long-term bear trend. Likewise the fall. 
bility of the ‘‘four-point’’ rule has 
demonstrated, and the confirmatory ng. 
ture of the secondary move made clear, 
All the original pronouncements of Feb. 
ruary 8 have been borne out in the light 
of Dow’s own simple rules. 


The Unmistakable Forecast 


According to the above mentioned eritj. 
cal study, a bull trend will not now be 
confirmed until the penetration of the 
last high point, the September 8 high, 
By that time the knowledge will scarcely 
be news. This would seem to imply some 
recognition of Dow’s original rule, but it 
is not made clear why the former highs of 
March are to be disregarded. Waiting 
for confirmations of confirmations under 
the ‘‘four-point’’ system may provide 
interesting studies, but what is desired of 
the Dow Theory today is the most prae- 
tical and useful forecast it can provide, so 
that we may safeguard our capital and 
have a fair chance to increase it. 

To this end the exact and unmistakable 
forecast set forth on February 8 is re 
iterated. Even though the averages have 
broken slightly through the October. 
December level, the market itself is 
saying, as interpreted by Dow’s Theory, 
that the bear trend has been definitely 
broken; correction of the first major move 
in a new primary bull market is now in 
progress, and preparation is being made 
for a new move in the primary trend— 
which is now upward. | 


Ford’s Leadership Wanes 


Both in Unit Sales and Profits 


HAT Henry Ford nurses a deep 

rooted prejudice against ‘‘the bank- 

ers’’ is well known, but more or less 
recent statements to the effect that labor 
troubles in the Detroit automobile area 
had been inspired by efforts of bankers to 
take his Ford Motor Company away 
from him would appear to have little 
basis in fact. Back in the early 1920's 
such an attempt was doubtless made, at 
which time Ford shipped cars to his 
dealer organization regardless of whether 
the latter wanted them, or could immedi- 
dately sell them, and the cash thereby 
realized averted his having to seek bank- 
ing aid. That was when the Model T 
had afuture. Now it is largely a memory, 
having been supplanted by the Model A, 
and this has gone through numerous 
radical changes during the past several 
years. 

Regardless of its mechanical merits, 
the Model A as an earnjngs proposition 
does not appear-to have been an outstand- 
img success. The Ford Company no 
longer publishes income accounts; the 
last to appear being for approximately 
ten months of 1924, and showing a profit 
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of $86.9 millions. It does file a balance 
sheet each year with the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and a comparison of these ex- 
hibits for recent years tells part of an in- 
teresting story. The complete story 
could be obtained if Mr. Ford published 
dividend payments, but the only outsider 
to know these is probably the Income 
Tax Bureau. 

At all events, indications are that dur- 
ing the past six years the Ford Motor 
Company has failed by about $122 mil- 
lions to earn whatever (if any) dividends 


have been paid. In only two of those 
six years is there an indicated profit. 
Massachusetts has not yet received the 
figures for 1932, but estimates of last 
year’s loss average about $80 millions. 
Stacked up against the performance of 
General Motors and Chrysler (Ford’s 
most important competitors), the show- 
ing of the erstwhile leader in the low price 
field does not appear particularly impres- 
sive. The question is raised, did Ford’s 
supremacy pass with his abandonment of 
the Model T? 


THE LEADERS’ SIX-YEAR RECORD 
Ford General Motors Chrysler 

*Earnings Unit Sales Earnings Unit Sales Earnings Unit Sales 
(anne D $42,786,000 397,071 $238,319,000 1,105,672 $19,485,000 275,882 
D_ 72,221,000 487,367 272,344,000 1,294,856 30,992,000 329,429 
ses 81.797,000 1,316,264 245,970,000 1,271,136 21,902,000 344,871 
ow 44,461,000 1,059,461 153,766,000 905,428 234,000 224,635 
53,586,000 532,004 98,877,000 825,395 1,469,000 228,435 
eD 80,000,000 261,776 165,000 454,277 eD 7,000,000 191,008 


*Exclusive of whatever dividends were paid. 


e Estimated. 
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Aviation Entering Busy Season 
Outlook for 1933 Profits 


HE coming of the spring months 

and milder weather ushers in an- 

other period of seasonal improve- 
ment for the aviation industry. While 
engineering refinements in plane construc- 
tion have tended to increased transport and 
private flying during the winter months, 
the weather still plays a large part in 
pleasure and scheduled plane operations. 
This seasonal development is reflected 
in earnings of both transport companies 
and manufacturers of airplanes and 
equipment and sometimes, in the market 
prices of aviation securities. 

The manner in which the aviation 
industry has met conditions arising from 
the depression and its ability to make 
progress during a period when industry 
in general has been unable to hold its 
own, may be ascribed in large part to 
government subsidy of both divisions of 
the business. Last year, upwards of 80 
per cent of total value of planes and 
engines sold by manufacturers were taken 
by the several departments of the U. S. 
Government. The bulk of government 
procurements were for the Army and 
Navy to round out their five year aviation 
development program, and as_ both 
programs have virtually been completed, 
further purchases for such accounts are 
likely to be confined to replacement re- 
quirements. 

Airplane manu- 
facturers’ markets 
are divided into four 
distinct classifica- 
tions, io, U. 8S. 
Government, com- 
mercial transport, 
pleasure craft and 
export. While the 
largest potential 
markets exist in the 
transport and plea- 
sure craft fields, it 
appears that a con- 
siderable interval 
will be required be- 
fore actual demand 
from these markets 
is sufficient to insure 
profitable opera- 
tions to present pro- 
duction _ facilities. 
The indications are 
that a large number 
of transport com- 
panies will replace 
present equipment with more modern and 
efficient units during the year 1933 but 
volume does not promise to be large. 

The dream of widespread use of the 
airplane by individuals for business and 
pleasure in this country has thus far failed 
to materialize. The greatest deterrent 
appears to be the relatively high cost of 
even the smaller type aircraft and the 
money and time required in learning to 
fly. Individually owned and operated 
aircraft are comparatively few in number 
and increased demand from this source is 
not likely to materialize for some time 
to come. 
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By James C. De LOnG 


As of January 1, 1933, there were 

18,594 licensed airplane pilots in the 
United States and 10,324 licensed planes, 
nearly one-half of which were owned by 
individuals or companies and used for 
private transportation, or pleasure. 
- United Aircraft & Transport Corpora- 
tion and Curtiss-Wright Corporation are 
the two largest plane and engine manufac- 
turers in the country. These companies 
have been the chief beneficiaries of the 
government’s aviation development pro- 
gram and have more recently felt the 
effects of curtailed military procurements. 
A close corporate relationship has been 
established by these companies with the 
principal transport companies of the 
country, and they have thus been able to 
obtain the larger volume of business in 
this market. While the ‘‘pay-point”’ of 
both manufacturers has been considerably 
lowered during the past three years as a 
result of economies put into effect, the 
prospect of manufacturing operations 
yielding a fair profit over the near term 
appears remote for both companies. 

From the standpoint of operations and 
profits, the transport companies have 
turned in a much more satisfactory ex- 
hibit during the past three years than the 
airplane manufacturers. Physical volume 
of air traffic has expanded steadily during 
the past several years, under the stimulus 


of declining rates, expansion of service 
and increase in the safety factor. This 
growth is indicated by the following 
record: 


1927 1931 
Passengers carried...... 679 §22,345 
express (lbs.). 2, 263" 580 2,683,504 
carr: hed (106). ..... 2, 654, 165 9,643,211 


Results of operations for the full year 
1932 have not yet been made public. 
On the basis of reports covering the first 
nine months of the year, however, it 
appears that further gains were shown in 
every department with the exception of 


air mail. The decline in air mail pound- 
age followed the increase in postal rates 
which went into effect in June, 1932. This 
increase resulted almost immediately 
in a falling off in air mail poundage 
of approximately 25 per cent which 
carried through to the close of the year. 

Like airplane manufacturers, the trans- 
port companies are dependent upon gov- 
ernment subsidy for the major portion of 
revenues. Air mail appropriations during 
the past two years have averaged about 
$20 millions annually, which has been 
apportioned among the chief transport 
companies. Amount received from the 
government constitutes about 65 per cent 
of total revenues of these companies. 
The air mail subsidy has resulted in a 
sizeable deficit for the government with 
respect to net air mail revenues (this 
deficit amounted to $12.6 millions in 
1931) and indications point to a consider- 
able reduction in appropriations for the 
coming fiscal year. As a matter of fact, 
the Senate recently struck from the Treas- 
ury Post Office appropriation bill the en- 
tire appropriation for the air mail, al- 
though a portion of this will probably be 
reinstated later. It is clear, however, 
that the transport companies may ex- 
pect considerably less revenues from the 
government in the future than they 
have enjoyed in the past. 

The larger trans- 
port operators of 
the country include 
United Aircraft & 
Transport, Trans- 
continental Air 
Transport, Aviation 
Corporation of Dela- 
ware and North 
American Aviation, 
which have repre- 
sentation in the field 
through subsidiary 
companies. All of 
these companies are 
beneficiaries of the 
government sub- 
sidy and would be 
affected by any 
reduction in air mail 
appropriations, 
which might be 
voted. This should 
be offset only par- 
tially by continued 
increase in pas- 
senger traffic and express. 

Thus the near term trend of profits for 
both divisions of the aviation industry 
will be determined largely by develop- 
ments in Washington. In view of the 
urgent need for economy in Federal 
expenditures and the economy pledge of 
the incoming administration, the earnings 
prospects for the aviation companies do not 
appear particularly bright at the present 
time. Although seasonal influences should 
temporarily expand operations in both 
divisions, indications are that the industry 
is at least a year removed from the start 
of a long term upward trend. 
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States Government bonds which 

started immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the Michigan bank mora- 
torium has been a matter of concern to 
the entire bond market, since a slump in 
Governments does not provide the type 
of background which usually exists when 
improvement is being recorded in corpo- 
ration issues. As was to be expected 
under present conditions, the decline in 
U. S. Government obligations was ac- 
companied by weakness in practically all 
sections of the list. Second grade rail- 
road and public utility bonds slumped 
badly, and even the strongest corporation 
issues gave up some ground. 

There does not seem to be any question 
but what a large part of the selling repre- 
sents liquidation by banks which feel 
compelled to increase their till cash. It 
is interesting to note that the selling of 
U.S. Treasuries and Liberties, which was 
in moderate volume just after the Michi- 
gan bank closing, increased last week to 
abnormally large proportions. In addi- 
tion to liquidation resulting from banking 
difficulties, it is probable that the marked 
stiffening of the New York money market 
was reflected to some extent. The bill 
dealers advanced rates on bankers’ ac- 
ceptances sharply, federal funds were in 
demand at rising rates, and other indexes 
of the trend in money rates pointed 
sharply upward. 

In this instance, it was largely a case 
of the money market and the Government 
bond market reacting simultaneously to 
the same influences, whereas normally the 
Government bond market takes its cue 
from the money market. At the same 


Ts« disturbing decline in United 


time there was evidently a certain amount 
of interaction between the two markets. 
Government bonds are always highly 
sensitive to changes in money market 
rates. In this connection, Federal Re- 
serve policy is a matter of great im- 
portance. The Reserve Bank author- 
ities decided to lighten their large port- 
folio of Government bonds early in 
January, not because they wished to 
tighten the money market, but in the 
belief that the Reserve Banks’ huge 
holdings of Governments could be re- 
duced somewhat without materially af- 
fecting money rates. 

The Reserve Bank officials picked an 
unfortunate time for contraction. The 
post-holiday return flow of currency to 
the banks was much smaller than usual 
and the credit base was contracted 
moderately by earmarking of gold by 
foreign banks in New York. The selling 
policy was reversed in the first week in 
February, and large amounts of Govern- 
ment bonds have been purchased by the 
Reserve Banks since then, but the money 
market was not in as strong a position to 
meet the unusual demands created by 
the Michigan bank closing as it would 
have been had the Reserve Bank author- 
ities pursued their ‘‘easy money’’ policies 
of 1932 without a break in January, 1933. 
The inevitable result was that the reper- 
cussions of the Michigan situation upon 
the Government bond market were more 
pronounced than ‘they would otherwise 
have been. 

Aside from these considerations, the 
present indications are that the months 
just ahead will witness a very large expan- 
sion in the volume of outstanding Govern- 
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Sharp Declines in Government Bonds Unsettle List 
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ment bonds. The demands upon the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
loans for banks, relief work, public works 
construction and railroads are going to 
be very heavy. The reasons for the in- 
creased demands from banks are obvious; 
much larger disbursements for relief and 
construction loans are envisaged in 
legislation now in process of enactment. 
All these demands must be financed by 
the issuance of Government obligations. 
In view of the weakening of the Govern- 
ment bond market, the announcement of 
the terms of the March 15 Treasury 
financing is awaited with especial in- 
terest. 

As the market for new issues is still 
practically non-existent, new proposals 
for bond exchanges or extensions to take 
care of 1933 maturities appear frequently. 
Last week, the American Chain Com- 
pany offered a new issue of five-year first 
mortgage 6s in exchange for the 6 per 
cent debenture bonds which mature on 
April 1, 1933. The debenture holders are 
offered not only the inducement of first 
mortgage security, but also an increase 
of 25 per cent in the face value of the 
obligation, since $1,250 principal amount 
of the new bonds will be exchanged for 
each $1,000 debenture bond. 

The Baltimore & Ohio refinancing plan 
for its March 1 maturity was declared 
operative last week. A little over 90 
per cent of the maturing bonds have been 
deposited in assent to the plan of 50 per 
cent cash payment and 50 per cent ex- 
change for new refunding and general 
mortgage bonds. Definite assurance has 
been given that no more favorable terms 
will be offered to the minority. 


BONDS CALLED THIS WEEK 


(Except in cases of entire issues called amounts 
called for less than $10,000 are not included) 


Name of Issue 


Standard pollding. Corp. (Albany, N. Y.)...... 1948 


NEW BOND OFFERINGS FOR THE WEEK 


(New offerings aggregating less 
than $1,000,000 are not included) 


Name of Issue 


.. $25,000,000 


Amount Call Date 
Price Payable 
_ $14,000 105 Mar. 1, 1933 
e 35,900 105 Apr. 1, 1933 
. 787,500 100 Apr. 1, 1933 
ve Entire 102 Apr. 1, 1933 
Amount Interest Offering Yield or 
Offered Date Price Basis % 


4.25 


Nore.—Coupon paying agents or trustees will supply complete list of bond numbers called for redmeption. 
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SECURITY SELECTIONS 


FOR INVESTORS 


PREFERRED STOCKS FOR INVESTMENT 


of common stock dividend reduc- 

tions and omissions has reminded 
investors of the absolute necessity of 
maintaining a sound backlog of steady in- 
come yielding securities in their portfolio, 
a goal that can best be attained through 
the medium of high grade bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. The following issues have 
been selected on the basis of their invest- 
ment attributes, and may be considered 
as being considerably better than of aver- 
age investment character. 


Gc common in income as a result 


American Can is the lead- 
ing producer of ‘‘tin’’ con- 
tainers for food, chemicals 


American 
Can 


and other products and manufactures | 


approximately 45 per cent of all cans used 
in this country. The principal outlets 
are the food packing industry and con- 
sumers for the general line. Profit mar- 
gins are relatively stable and fluctuations 
in earnings correspond largely to the 
variations in the aggregate volume of 
business. Takings by the packing in- 
dustry are generally determined by crop 
variations and are almost free of the 
cyclical movements in general business 
activity, which on the other hand de- 
cidedly affects sales volume in the general 
line. The company has an enviable 
record of substantial earnings and enjoys 
an experienced and able management. For 
the year 1932 a net profit of $10.9 millions 
was reported, which is equivalent to 
$26.57 per share of its $7 preferred stock 
as compared with $37.66 in 1931, $55.50 
in 1930, and an annual average of $38 per 
share from 1922 to 1931. The dividend 
on this senior issue is cumulative, and the 
shares ($100 par value) are non-callable. 
Additional security is offered by the 
stipulation that no mortgage can be 
placed upon the company’s properties 
without the assent of two-thirds of the 
holders of the preferred stock outstand- 
ing. There is no funded debt ahead of 
this preferred stock, which currently sells 
at a 20 point premium and yields 5.83 per 
cent. Long term prospects of American 
Can are favorable and the company’s 
preferred is regarded as one of the most 
desirable representations in this class of 
corporate securities. 


pe American Snuff is solely 
engaged in the manu- 

Snuff facture of snuff, having an 
annual capacity of about 11 million 
pounds. Consumption of this tobacco 
product has been relatively stable and 
has dropped only slightly during the pre- 
vailing period of depression. The same 
stability is evidenced in the earnings 
record for this company, which durir¢ 
the last 13 years has fluctuated only be- 
tween $1.6 million and $2.2 millions per 
annum. For the year 1932 a net profit of 
$1.8 million was reported as against $1.9 
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million in 1931. The company’s finan- 
cial position also has changed but slightly 
from year to year, and the amounts of 
current assets and current liabilities have 
remained practically the same for the 
last few years. There is no funded debt 
ahead of the 6 per cent preferred stock 
($100 par value); the issue is non-cumu- 
lative, a theoretical disadvantage of little 
practical importance in view of the com- 
pany’s record of earnings stability. The 
stock is non-callable, and its position is 
protected by a special clause which pro- 
vides that no mortgages or encumbrance 
of any kind can be placed upon the com- 
pany’s property prior to the preferred 
stock without the consent of two-thirds 
of the preferred and common stock hold- 
ers. The $6 dividend has always been 
covered by a wide margin and 1932 earn- 
ings were equivalent to $45.99 per share 
on the 39,528 shares of preferred out- 
standing as against $48.48 per share in 
1931. Cash holdings alone at the end of 
1932 amounted to $51.63 per share of this 
issue. At a current price of 104 the pre- 
ferred yields 5.77 per cent. Market ac- 
tivity is not one of its attributes, and 
consequently it appears suitable largely 
for income purposes where sale on short 
notice is not necessary. 


Kansas City Power & 
Kanses City Light is controlled by the 

Pr. & L. United Light and Power 
System, and sells electric light and power 
in Kansas City and surrounding counties. 
Over 94 per cent of gross income is de- 
rived from this source, with steam heating 
business in Kansas City accounting for 
the remainder. The population served is 
about 880,000. After a steady gain in 
gross for a long period of years,'1931 
showed a slight drop, and this trend con- 
tinued during 1932. Sales for last year 
have been reported at approximately 618 
million K.W.H. as against 630 million 
K.W.H. sold in 1931. Consumption by 
residential consumers during the last 
two years continued to show gains whereas 
sales to industrial consumers dropped 
sharply, reflecting the general decline in 
industrial activity. For the twelve 
months period ended November 30, 1932, 
the company reported net earnings of 
$4.2 millions as compared with $4.5 mil- 
lions for the corresponding period in 1931. 
This is equivalent to $104.32 and $112.35 
per share respectively on the 40,000 
shares of the $6 preferred stock outstand- 
ing. The dividend on this issue is cumu- 
lative and the stock is callable at $115. 
The company’s total funded debt amounts 
to $41.3 millions and total fixed charges 
and preferred dividend requirements were 
covered 2.98 times for the twelve months 
ended last November 30, as compared with 
3.38 times for the previous twelve months. 
The preferred is currently quoted at 106, 
affording a yield of 5.66 per cent. The 


company’s excellent record, its well en- 
trenched position with franchises on a 
perpetual basis, and the relatively small 
amount of the preferred stock outstand- 
ing, place this issue in the investment 
class assuring regularity income. 


Du Pont de Nemours is a 
De Pont leader in the chemical in- 
de Nemours dustry in this country and 
derives its income from three principal 
sources: its holdings of about 10 million 
shares of General Motors common; mis- 
cellaneous investments of $42 millions, 
including $37 millions in governmental 
securities; and the manufacture of a 
widely diversified line of chemical prod- 
ucts. For the year 1932 the company 
reported net earnings of $26.2 millions as 
against $53.2 millions for the previous 
twelve months. These amounts include 
income from its investments in General 
Motors of $12.5 millions for 1932 and 
$29.9 millions for 1931. While in previous 
years General Motors dividends con- 
tributed mostly over 50 per cent to net 
earnings, this proportion has been shifted 
decidedly in favor of income from opera- 
tions. The fact that the motor industry 
as a whole is one of the best customers 
of du Pont’s chemical products, clearly 
evidences the company’s close dependence 
upon conditions in this industry. On the 
other hand, du Pont’s chemical products 
are so highly diversified that they find 
outlets in nearly every branch of indus- 
trial activity. The parent company’s 
senior capitalization consists of 1,093,034 
shares of 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
debenture stock, which is callable at 125. 
This issue is preceded only by $1.4 mil- 
lion bonds of subsidiaries. Last year’s 
earnings covered dividend requirements 
on this preferred debenture stock 4 times 
as against 8 times in 1931. In view of 
du Pont’s financial strength, its leading 
position in the chemical industry and 
excellent earnings record, this senior issue 
may be regarded as a sound income pro- 
ducing stock. It sells currently at about 
102 to yield 5.88 per cent. 


v 


Equitable Life Gains 


HE report of Equitable Life Assur- 

ance Society of the United States as 
of December 31, 1932, showed a gain in 
assets of $71.4 millions, or approximately 
5 per cent over the year previous, the 
item totaling $1,471.6 millions, as com- 
pared with $1,400.2 millions in 1931. 
Payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries increased $26.1 millions during the 
year to $222 millions, bringing the total 
of such payments since organization to 
nearly $3 billions. 

Total income for the year of $354.7 
millions exceeded total disbursements by 
$69.5 millions, or about 24.3 per cent. 
There was a decline of 14.3 per cent in 
reserve for dividends to policyholders, the 
company setting aside $41.5 millions for 
such dividends in 1933, as against $48.5 
millions set up the year before. Surplus 
increased to $64.2 millions, from $59.7 
millions in 1931, a gain of 7.4 per cent. 

There was a decline of 6 per cent in 
insurance in force, the total being $6.6 
billions on December 31, 1932, as com- 
pared with $7 billions in 1931. New paid 
for business fell off around 19 per cent 
during the year to $620 millions. Of this 
business, $465.7 millions represented 
ordinary insurance and $154.3 millions 
group insurance. 
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These reviews were written immediately preceding closing time of this issue 
The ratings used in this department are taken from THE FINANCIAL WORLD Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks 


American Bank Note 4 


A dormant market in new security issues 
has visited its penalty upon American 
Bank Note, for the report for the year 
1932 reveals a loss of $345,658. This is 
-before credit adjustments, and after 
crediting the account with depreciation 
reserves of $80,029 provided in prior 
years, and an adjustment of $70,746 due 
to appreciation in value of marketable 
securities, the net loss for the year was 
reduced to $194,883. A profit of $154,- 
548 was shown in the year previous, but 
this was before foreign exchange losses 
and adjustment of securities to market 
value, and with these reductions the 
result was a net loss of $119,637 in 1931. 
The financial position of the company 
continues to be sound with $3.7 millions 
in cash and marketable securities going 
to make up total current assets of $6 
millions, as against current liabilities of 
only $626,666. The reservoir of deferred 
financing plans should work to the benefit 
of the company as soon as the markets 
will absorb these delayed offerings; the 
stock is regarded to hold interesting 
possibilities in view of these prospects. 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE, with a 
deficit per share that exceeds by a few cents 
the dividend being paid, reflects in its high 
yield the uncertainty of this payment with 
the outlook none too favorably defined. 


American Can 4 
Report of American Can for 1932 shows 
a net income of $10.9 millions, equivalent 
to $3.26 a share as against $5.11 a share 
earned in 1931. Sales last year were 17 
per cent less than in 1931. Expenditures 
for new construction were considerably 
under previous years, and amounted to 
only $742,784; there are no major im- 
provements contemplated for 1933. A 
notable strengthening of the financial 
position of the company is found in an 
increase in cash from $6.3 millions at the 
end of 1931 to $13.7 millions at the close 
of last year. This is several millions in 
excess of total current liabilities of $9.6 
millions and goes to make up total cur- 
rent assets of $44.6 millions, which might 
well be augmented by another item of 
“‘other investments” of $4.5 millions, 
which is not included in current assets. 
Inventories have been reduced and all bad 
and doubtful accounts have been charged 
off. Market conditions in canned foods 
are statistically better than those of a 
year ago, and having the strength to main- 
tain its position awaiting the turn in 
general business, American Can should be 
quick to respond to improved conditions. 


AMERICAN STORES reflects the stag- 
nant condition of business during January 
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by reporting sales for that month 20.7 
per cent in volume below the same period of 
last year. 


Baldwin Locomotive 4 “D+” 


When the railroads are in no position to 
buy or require new equipment, it is na- 
tural that the locomotive equipment com- 
panies would suffer heavily. This down- 
ward trend of earnings has been in evi- 
dence for several years and has reached 
an acute stage with the two leaders in the 
field each reporting losses in excess of 
$4 millions. Baldwin’s operations last 
year resulted in a net loss of $4 millions 
compared with $3.8 millions in the pre- 
ceding year, and sales of $10.6 millions 
were approximately one-half the sales of 
$20.4 millions in 1931. American Loco- 
motive’ reported a loss of $4.6 millions, 
comparing with a net loss of $3.9 millions 
in 1931. Although both companies are 
well fixed financially they cannot hope to 
absorb these losses indefinitely, and this 
unpromising outlook is transmitted to 
the low prices at which these equipment 
issues are selling. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD was unable to ex- 
tract profits from sales of over $10.4 millions, 
and a loss for 1932 of $1.9 million resulted 
as compared with a net profit of $413,724 
in the year preceding. 


Brooklyn Union Gas 4 “A” 


Brooklyn Union Gas was able to cover its 
$5 dividend with a good margin to spare 
during 1932 when net income was the 


equivalent of $6.79 a share. While this 


represents a drop from the $7.64 earned 
in 1931, the coverage provided for the 
present dividend would suggest attrac- 
tiveness in the issue when obtainable at 
better than a 7 per cent yield. There 
have been few companies even in the 
public utility field that have been able to 
maintain so large a portion of their former 
earning power, and there is little reason 
to dispute the influence of sound manage- 
ment as responsible for these results. 
Steps were taken during the year to 
strengthen the financial status of the 
company and the return of normal de- 
mands for its services should be quickly 
reflected in the resumption of an upward 
earning trend. This issue is not lacking 
the qualities of a sound and inviting 
investment vehicle. 


BYERS PIPE has resumed operations at 
one of its plants that has been closed down 
for the past three months, but the volume 
of business is still considerably below the 
pay point. 


Columbia Gas 4 “C+” 


With earnings reduced to 96 cents a share 
during 1932, as against $1.42 ashareearned 


‘duPont 


in 1931, it must be explained that that 
part of this reduction is due to reserves 
set aside pending the outcome of rate 
decisions on certain cases now before the 
courts and utility commissions. These 
reserves are the equivalent of another 15 
cents a share, compared with a similar 
reserve equal to 13 cents a share set up 
in 1931. Negotiations are underway be- 
tween Columbia Gas and United Gas 
Improvement for the introduction of 
natural gas into Pennsylvania area served 
by affiliates of U. G. I. Philadelphia is 
regarded as the principal territorial ob- 
jective, and if these negotiations are suc- 
cessfully completed it would be an im- 
portant step in the fulfilment of the plans 
of the Columbia management. The 
preparedness for this business involved 
heavy expenditures in the laying of pipe 
lines which should utimately have satis- 
factory earning power. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS is busily 
engaged on a new product to supplant 
earnings lost because of the motor trade 
dullness and to offset the action of certain 
motor-car makers in substituting turpentine 
for butanol, one of the company’s principal 
products. 


Congoleum-Nairn A eg 


The spurt in earnings registered by Con- 
goleum-Nairn during 1931, when 90 cents 
a share was earned as compared with 
only 7 cents in 1930, failed to hold last 
year and earnings dropped back to 50 
cents a share, which is ten cents short of 
meeting dividend needs. If it could be 
regarded as only a temporary lapse in 
earning power, this shortage might not 
be regarded as a threat against the 
dividend, for an unusually strong financial 
position would permit making up the 
difference without any serious complica- 
tions. Current assets at the turn of the 
year amounted to $15.5 millions, includ- 
ing $9.8 millions of cash and government 
securities, while current liabilities were 
only $253,262. Cash and government 
securities per share fully cover the market 
price the stock currently commands. 


DETROIT EDISON lost ground in re- 
sponse to the banking difficulties in Michi- 
gan and the slackening motor-car produc- 
tion. 


The declaration of the regular dividend 
payment by General Motors had removed 
practically all doubt concerning the ac- 
tion that would be taken by duPont 
directors when they met, and the declara- 
tion of the regular payment by the latter 
was a confirmation of policy rather than 
a stimulant to the stock’s price. It has 
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. bocn an open secret that all has not been in 


agreement in the management of General 
Motors’ affairs and the duPonts have 
ruled over the banking group involved. 
It is only necessary to contrast the more 
drastic policy of retrenchment followed 
in other situations dominated by the 
bankers, while the fact that Motors cut 
down its liquid reserves over $32 million 
was second to the thought that surpluses 
built up in good times are for the pur- 
pose of providing the means of reward- 
ing stockholders, including duPont, 
with its ten million shares of Motors’ 
stock. Without this revenue duPont 
would be hard put to meet its own pay- 
ments despite the fact that its chemical 
earnings are steadily becoming a greater 
factor in total earning power. 
duPonts are making friends of stockholders 
with their policy as well as customers for 
its and General Motors’ products. Only 
time will tell which of the two policies 
was the most beneficial to the well-being 
of the companies, but the dominance of 
the duPont control has been established 
and this calls for payments as long as they 
can comfortably be made. 


EASTMAN KODAK has developed a 
process by which silver can be recovered 
from used film and the movie companies 
see a ray of hope in raising much needed 
funds to tide them over this troubled period. 


Goodyear 4 “Cc” 
Nineteen-thirty-two was neither a good 
year nor a good rich year for the major 
tire companies so far as earnings can be 
utilized as a yardstick. A net loss of 
$6.6 millions resulted from a drop in sales 
to-$74.5 millions from $115.2 millions for 
Goodrich while Goodyear’s smaller loss of 
$850,394 contrasts with a net profit of 
$1.3 millions in 1931. Net sales for the 
latter company were down to $109.0 
millions from $159.2 millions in the year 
preceding. Inventory write-down for 1932 
amounted to $6.5 millions against $5.3 
millions in 1931 and depreciation charges 
of $10:1 millions were slightly less than the 
$11.9 millions of 1931. Goodyear showed 
an outstanding gain in its cash and 
government securities account, which was 
built up to $50.1 millions from $37.6 
millions; and current assets of $99.2 
millions compare with current liabilities 
of $7.6 millions. Goodrich also showed 
finances to be strong with its $16.5 mil- 
lions in cash and current liabilities of 
over $49 millions against current lia- 
bilities of $5.3 millions, a ratio of 9.2-to-1. 
A little more cooperation and reasoning 
administration in fixing price schedules 
would undoubtedly improve the status of 
these companies, which are facing a heavy 
replacement demand for tires that have 
gone far along the road of wear. 


GRAND UNION adds testimony to the 
unfavorable nature of chain store business 
in January with its sales down 20.75 per 
cent from the same month last year. 


Harbison-Walker 4 “D+” 
The recent omission of the preferred divi- 
dend was a warning signal that industrial 
stagnation was visiting its penalties 
upon the earnings of Harbison-Walker. 
The report for the year 1932 substantiated 
this in showing a net loss of $609,952 
against a net profit of $1.3 million a year 
previous, which was equal to 76 centsa 
share on the common stock. Though 


having diversified its business to a con- 
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A WELL BALANCED 
INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


Group % 
Il.... Sound Preferreds ....25 
Ill... Sound Common Stocks ..25 
IV... Speculative Securities ...25 


Such a portfolio affords diversi- 
fication, satisfactory income, and 
speculative opportunities. It may 
be regarded as the soundest general 
investment program. 


siderable degree in recent years by serving 
industry in general, the company can 
not offset the acute dullness prevailing 
in the steel trade, its principal customer. 
Its prospects are such that recovery of 
earnings should come with the first blush 
of increased activity for the steel furnaces, 
and as remote as that may appear it will 
come and Harbison-Walker’s stock is 
selling for about the equivalent of its 
average annual earnings for the five 
years from 1926 to 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER took 
the expected action in halving its dividend 
after Case reduced the payment on its 
preferred stock from $7 to $4, prompted 
by the slump in farm implement business. 


International Salt 4 “C+” 


There was more sweetness in the report 
of International Salt from a stockholder’s 
standpoint than was given by the great 
bulk of companies. Earnings declined 
some, as might have been expected, but 
having reported only 73 cents earned in 
the first six months the report for the 
full year with its $2.14 earned showed the 
second half to have nearly doubled the 
profits of the first half-year. Not only 
that, but the dividend was amply covered 
and the regular quarterly payment de- 
clared. Yielding 10 per cent on its pay- 
ment of $1.50 at less than seven times 
last years earnings adds to such features 
as a strong financial position with current 
assets of over $2 million and current 
liabilities of $580,562. 


LAMBERT went to new low prices for the 
year and a yield of 16 per cent upon 
recognition of an aggressive new com- 
petitor for Listerine on the market at price 
concessions, 


Lily-Tulip 4 “C+” 
An apparent slip twixt the cup and the lip 
has adjusted downward the favorable 
earnings reported by Lily-Tulip in each of 
the years 1930 and 1931. Having earned 
$3.17 in 1930 and $3.10 in 1931, no little 
surprise was registered when a report for 
the 12 months ended September 30, 1932, 
showed earnings to have fallen to $2.05 
a share. An added drop was shown in 
reporting for the year ended December 
31, 1932, with per share earnings only 
$1.84. While the coverage for the $1.50 
is still provided, there is none too much to 
spare in facing a declining trend and 
unless a reversal is registered a cash posi- 
tion of about a half a million might, in a 
conservative policy, prompt a change in 
the dividend rate. 


LIQUID CARBONIC is again being 
whispered through megaphones as a leading 
contender among the repeal stocks by those 
interested in its market action. Its loss 
for last year, however, was $564,600. 


Lorillard 4 “B” 
While Lorillard’s report for 1932 did not 
come up to the earlier enthusiastic fore- 
casts, it was a commendable showing. 
Earnings at the rate of $2.02 a share 
compare with $2.12 a share in the pre- 
ceding year and cover the $1.20 dividend 
by a good margin. During the year the 
company bought in 13,500 shares of its 
preferred stock, which it plans to retire 
with dividend savings of $94,500 annually. 
Over $1 million of bonds were likewise 
purchased and cancelled, but left current 
assets at $57.9 millions at the turn of the 
year, including about $17 millions in cash 
and U. S. Bonds. Current liabilities 
amounted to only $2.9 millions. Reserves 
of $975,000 were set up against invento- 
ries and an investment in a subsidiary 
company was written down $549,898. 
Considering that only 20 per cent of last 
year’s revenues were derived from ciga- 
rette sales, the company appears to be in a 
favored position to cope with the dis- 
tressing price cuts now in force. Com- 
petition from the ten-cent brands un- 
doubtedly has had its effect, but if this 
competition is stifled Lorillard should be 
able to make a better showing. 


MATHIESON ALKALI declared the 
regular quarterly payment on its $1.50 
dividend with earnings last year of only 86 
cents a share, but depreciation reserves were 
equal to $1.76 a share. 


Penney A “C+” 


Sales that were off 10.6 per cent last year 
were in part responsible for lowering the 
earnings of J. C. Penney to $1.57 a share 
as against the $3.13 a share earned in 
1931. During the year stores in opera- 
tion increased from 1,459 to 1,473, but 
inventories were written down to replace- 
ment costs necessitating a drop from 
$36.3 millions at the close of 1931 to 
$27.3 millions at the turn of last year. A 
sharp increase in cash from $13.7 millions 
to $22.8 millions featured the report and 
after adjustment of the proposed pre- 
ferred stock retirement, the ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities was in 
excess of .10 to 1. Falling short of the 
$1.80 dividend by 23 cents a share, this 
amount would about be made up in sav- 
ings on dividends with the preferred 
stock reduced so that stability of present 
earnings is about all that is required to 
fully cover the prescribed payment on the 
junior shares, a fact that is supported by 
the prevailing yield of 8 per cent afforded 
at current prices. 


PHIELIPS PETROLEUM converted a 
loss of $5.6 millions in 1931 into a net 
profit of $775,766 last year, and strength- 
ened its financial position. 


Southern Pacific 4 “C+” 


Southern Pacific Lines in reporting for 
1932 attribute a net loss of $9.5 millions 
to the serious decline in all lines of 
business and the intensified competition 
with steamship lines, motor trucks and 
other forms of transportation. Railway 
operating revenues were $142.6 millions 
or $56 millions less than in 1931, a de- 
crease of 28.2 per cent. Controlled 
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affiliate companies had a loss of $3.7 
millions while the transportation lines 
contributed another $5.7 millions loss. 
In the previous year net income amounted 
to $7.1 millions. An affiliate, Pacific 
Greyhound Corporation, the largest bus 
operator on the Pacific Coast, increased 
its net income by $29,996 to $412,960, 
and the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of Mexico raised its operating in- 
come by $220,102 to $288,933 by means of 
operating economies instituted. Another 
of its bus affiliates, the southland Grey- 
hound Lines, had lower revenues than in 
the year preceding, making the fact 
patent that the same formula will not 
work wherever applied even by one and 
the same management. To the accom- 
paniment of the issuance of the report the 
stock sold down to new low prices for the 
year. 


SPENCER KELLOGG declared the 15- 
cent regular quarter dividend, rumors to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Standard Gas & Electric 4 — 


Recent weakness in the price of the stock 
apparently reflects uncertainty over divi- 
dend prospects. The company paid 30 
eents per share on its common stock 
January 25, 1933, placing the issue on a 
$1.20 annual basis, compared with $2 
paid in 1932 and $3.50 in 1931. This 
policy of scaling down dividend payments 
has been dictated by sharply curtailed 
net earnings resulting from shrinkage in 
revenues of the system and a pyramided 
eapital structure. For the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1932, gross declined 
8.9 per cent from the preceding 12 months 
while net available for the common de- 
creased 68 per cent. As the rate of de- 
celine in gross has not been materially 
ehanged since that time, it appears 
doubtful if current earnings fully cover 
the revised dividend, and further changes 
appear in prospect. 


THERMOID is changing the par value of 
its common to $1 from no par. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 4 = 


Halving of Texas Gulf Sulphur’s dividend 
precipitated a sharp break in the shares 
from which the issue did not recover but 
proceeded to make new lows for the year 
on successive days. The action was a 
surprise in that $1.79 a share had been 
reported earned for the first nine months, 
requiring only 21 cents from the last 
quarter to cover the distribution. The 
report for the year has not yet been made 
available, but a slump in earnings in the 
last quarter is conceded to be the reason 
for the cut. In addition, the company 
faces the possibility of increased ,taxes 
with a bill introduced in the Texas State 
legislature lifting the production tax on 
sulphur from 75 cents to $1.50 a ton. 
Prior to the last increase from 55 cents to 
75 cents a ton in September, 1931, the 
sulphur companies speeded up production 
to avert a portion of the increased taxes, 
and with this larger proposed tax levy it 
can be expected that production schedules 
will be advanced materially. Facing 
these prospects and the possibility that 
earnings would be reduced with the enact- 
ment of the measure, some light is thrown 
on the action taken in cutting down divi- 
dend payments. 
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Gained 


OR the first half of 1932 United 

Fruit Company reported earnings of 

about 51 cents per share. During 
the third quarter, which on account of 
abundance of domestic fruit usually 
marks the low spot for the year, the 
company suffered a loss of approximately 
7 cents per share. Yet for the entire 
year 1932 United Fruit showed a net 
profit of $1.95 per share as against $2.31 
per share in the preceding year. 

A drastic revaluation of the book 
values of the company’s properties, put 
into effect last October, is responsible 
for this result. In the course of this 
readjustment the value of the company’s 
fixed assets has been reduced by $50.9 
millions, and are now carried at a very 
conservative valuation according to pre- 
sent day price standards. The imme- 
diate effect of this transaction has been a 
substantial reduction in the annual de- 
preciation charge, which for 1932 re- 
sulted in a saving of $4.1 millions. This is 
equivalent to $1.41 per share, indicating 
a net profit without these changes of but 
54 cents for that period. 

At the end of 1931 surplus was re- 
ported at about $71.7 millions with 
another $14.4 millions in a special reserve 
account. These large amounts available 
for write-downs made possible the ad- 
justments in the property account with- 
out altering the capital stock and ob- 
viated the necessity of a special vote of 
the stockholders. The December 31, 
1932, statements show the capital stock 


The Investors’ 
platform 


EFORE the investing public 
B can feel assured of the exis- 

tence of the fullest measures 
for its protection, Tur FINANcIAL 
Wokrtp believes necessary, and it 
insists upon, the adoption of the 
essential reforms outlined in the 
following platform. The more 
insistent that investors are for the 
inauguration of these reforms, the 
more quickly will the day arrive 
when these safeguards will become 
a part of our financial structure: 


I. Public Directors 
II. Independent Audits 
III. Standardized Reports 
IV. Constructive Trading 
Reforms 
V. Independent Protec- 
tive Committees 
VI. Full Publicity on Secur- 
ity Offerings 


A special article has been pre- 
pared concerning the great need 
of these reforms and the power of 
investors to bring about their 
adoption, a copy of which will be 
mailed to any interested investor. 


unchanged at $118.5 millions, whereas 
earned surplus and other reserves were 
reduced to $28.4 millions. This combined 


capital and surplus is equivalent to 
approximately $50 per share of the 
2,925,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing. 

A traditionally strong financial posi- 
tion has been maintained. At the end of 
1932 current assets of $37.3 millions, 
including $23.6 millions in cash, com- 
pared with current liabilities of $7.4 
millions. The respective items in the 
1931 statement showed $38.9 millions in 
current assets including $26 millions in 
cash, against current liabilities of $8.4 
millions. 

As indicated by last year’s results, the 
company’s three main sources of revenue, 
fruits, sugar and shipping, have suffered 
severely from the effects of the pro- 
tracted world wide depression. Only 54 
million stems of bananas were shipped 
during 1932 as against almost 60 million 
in 1931, a reduction of about 10 per cent. 
Furthermore, the year 1932 witnessed 
unduplicated low prices for fruits and the 
generally reduced purchasing power also 
contributed to the curtailment in the 
consumption of tropical fruits. In addi- 
tion, currency depreciation, especially of 
the nations belonging to the sterling 
block, severely cut into profits in terms of 
dollars. The sharp decline in freight and 
passenger traffic from and to Central 
American countries prevented a satisfac- 
tory return from the company’s shipping 
business. Legal restrictions of sugar 
production in Cuba have limited the 
company’s output of this commodity, 
which also sold at unprofitable prices 
during 1932. 

Entirely aside from bookkeeping 
changes in depreciation, it is obvious that 
the company has not yet been able to 
check the downward earnings trend, due 
principally to developments in the general 
price level of commodities which are be- 
yond its control. On the other hand, the 
management has made strenuous efforts 
to adjust the company’s business to pre- 
sent day conditions and operating costs 
are now the lowest in years. A lasting 
recovery in the commodity price level 
and improvement in the general purchas- 
ing power should of course, make them- 
selves felt very quickly in the company’s 
income account. While 1933 earnings 
should cover the present $2 dividend rate, 
any material increase in earnings resulting 
from fundamental improvement in the 
company’s business (as differentiated 
from changes in accounting policy) appear 


‘some time in the future. 
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Aw IMPORTANT Cross-section of the 
people of the nation will gather next 
Saturday to witness the inauguration of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt as thirty- 
second President of the United States. 
Not so much to hear the routine ad- 
ministration of the oath or to enjoy the 
glamour of the event will they be there. 
But rather the audience is likely to be 
one of hopeful expectancy, awaiting the 
words of encouragement and sane opti- 
mism which should feature the inaugural 
address. 


Ir 1s fitting that Mr. Roosevelt should 
rise to the occasion, which is one of the 
greatest opportunities a new President 
ever had, and sound the keynote that will 
provide a stimulus for the restoration of 
confidence. It is no simple task to move 
a great body of citizens to action with a 
few words, but this year differs in many 
respects from those of the recent past in 
_ that the conservative thought of the 
country is becoming convinced that re- 
covery is now in definite prospect. The 
crystallization of this sentiment in a few 
terse phrases and delivered with serious 
personal conviction should be most 
helpful. 


Ir NOTHING more is accomplished than 
the loosening of the purse strings of a 
portion of those who sre able but unwill- 
ing to buy the things they need, a step 
will be made in tne direction of more 
prosperous times. 


Is ADDITION, the inauguration this 
year will have especial interest because it 
is the last time that a President will take 
office on March 4. The recently adopted 
“lame duck”? amendment to the Con- 
stitution has advanced the date to the 
third week in January. 


Taz passing of the Repeal resolution 
by both Houses of Congress now lays the 
responsibility for further action on the 
doorsteps of 48 States. And in a most 
delicate manner is the gift delivered for 
the resolution provides for ratification, 
not by State legislatures, but by State 
constitutional conventions. For these 
there are no precedents except the con- 
ventions of the original thirteen States. 
They must be constitutional, honest and 
truly representative, but how will this be 
accomplished? 


Tans are two courses open to the 
States. One requires that Congress 
legislate a method for a model convention, 
which will meet the necessary require- 
ments. Under this plan it is believed that 
the Federal Government should defray 
the entire cost of the convention or, at 
least, share the burden of the expense 
with each State. The other channel of 
thought believes that any such manda- 
tory legislation on the part of Congress 
would be a usurpation of States’ rights 
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and that each 
State should 
act individu- 
ally of its own 
free will and 
take its own ; 
good time to ratify the repeal resolution. 
A number of states are expected to take 
plenty of time. 


Tus first course promises quick action, 
which is much needed if any action is to 
be taken at all. But the second plan 
appears to some to be more desirable in 
that less Federal machinery will be re- 
quired. No matter which pathway is 
followed, however, the fight must now be 
earried into the individual States which 
are the last barrier to repeal. Early 
ratification by a dozen or more of the 
most representative States would be 
constructive to the firing of the enthusi- 
asm of the States which might wish to 
proceed slowly. But it takes only 13 
States to prevent ultimate repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


Hirrcame old Dobbin to the shay, dray 
and plough may become a revived art in 
this country if the ‘“‘back to the farm” 
movement continues and those who are 
joining the caravan can not afford to 
purchase automobiles, trucks or tractors. 
And most of those who are getting back 
to earth are forced to do so because of a 
lack of funds to carry on in industrial 
communities while waiting to get their 
jobs back. In fact, word has come that 
in certain sections of the Middle West 
a miniature bull market has developed 
at the horse marts with prices rising to 
new high levels at each auction sale. 
A scarcity of good work horses seems to 
have developed in a number of communi- 
ties. The owners of smaller farms are 
finding it cheaper to board a horse than 
to-maintain an automobile or tractor. 


A REViEw of the census figures on popu- 
lation by ages is always a good antidote 
for the manufacturer who feels that his 
market is slipping from his grasp. Each 
year some 2.5 million youngsters lay 
aside their childish play and become 
serious minded active citizens ready to 
take on the responsibilities of life. Here 
is a group which has a fresh perspective 
of life and is susceptible to the appeals 
which sold their parents billions of dollars 
worth of merchandise. 


I> 1s this mass of young and eager 
prospects that is one of the strongest 
arguments for maintaining advertising 
and continued sales effort. Companies 
which have reduced their appropriations 
in the past three years will lose a sub- 
stantial portion of the 10 million poten- 
tial customers among the ages from 20 to 
24 and another 10 million from 25 to 29. 


Bonds 
for Investment 


In our current list of offer- 
ings, private investors and 
financial institutions will find 
bonds suitable for practically 
every investment requirement. 


This list includes bonds di- 
versified as to type, maturity 
and other investment consider- 
ations, and at varying yields. 


Ask for our pamphlet 
“Investment Suggestions” 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 

The Chase National Bank Building 

60 Cedar Street, New York | 


STOCKS 4x0 COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units furnished on request. 
Cash or Margin Accounts 


Inquiries Invited 


SPRINGS & CO. 


“BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898"" 
Memers New York Stock Exchange and other leading exchanges 
60 Beaver St. NEW YORK 15 W. 47th St. 


MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly explained in a helpful 
booklet sent free on request. Ask for booklet Ké. 


Same care given to large or small orders. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


What IS the Outlook ? 


You can keep informed as to the technical ~~ 

market position and future price move- 

ments through Wetsel Service. Send for 
booklet F.W. 35. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Complete 
Brokerage Service 


Orders for bonds and | 
Stocks solicited 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges and New York Curb Exchange 


115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 


Branch Office 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 3! 
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COMING DIVIDEND MEETINGS 


Monday, February 27 


American Hawaiian S. 8. Co. 
om Cap Corp. (Pfd. & 


Consolidated Laundries 
Draper Corp. 

Wheeler (Pfd.) 
Haloid Company 

Holland Furnace (Pfd.) 
Humble Oil & Refining =, 


Canadian «& Johns-Manville (Pfd. 

(Pfd.) nsas Electric Pr. (Pf 
Chase Brass & Copper (Pfd.) Koppers Gas & Coke (Pfd.) 
Cloro: i Myers ( .) & Bro 
Coca-Cola Penn Central Lt. & Pr. (Pfds.) 
Commonwealth Util. (Pfds.) Shattu G. 
Consolidated Film Industries South Penn 

Tuesday, February 28 
Allied Chemical & Dye (Pfd.) Hazel pies Glass 
Aluminum Co., of America Inter. Business Machine 

(Pfd.) Kresge (S. 8.) 

American Can (Pfd.) Lindsay Light (Pfd.) 
American Safety Razor Mapes Consolidated Mfg. 
Associated Breweries of ~~ Public Service 
California Elec. Gen. (Pfd.) | Monsanto Chemtical Works 
Commonwealth & Southern National Gypsum 

(Pfd.) Northern Ontario Power 
Continental Gas & Elec. Ruberoid Company 
Crowell Publishing Safeway Stores 
Durham- gy Salety Razor Standard Oil of Ky. 

Filene’s (Wm.) So United Linen Supply ¢¢ = A) 
Wesson Oil & Snow 


Power (Pids.) 
Gt. Northern Power Co. 


Wednesday, March 1 


Amer. Pr. & Lt. Co. (Pfds ) 

Amer. Rolling Mills (Pfds.) 

American Snuff 

Amer. Superpower (Pfd.) 

aan Water Works & Elec. 
~~ (Pfds.) 

urn A’ 

Beatrice Creamery (Pfd ) 

Bucyrus-Monighan 

Chase National Bank, N. Y. 

Dominion Stores 


Lehman Corp. 
Lorillard (P.) 

McKeesport Tin Plate 
Mountain Producers 
Orange & Rockland El. (Pfd.) 
Glass 
Penn C.) Co. 
Selected Inc. 
Singer Manufacturing 
South Porto Rico Sugar 
Sparks-Withington (Pfd.) 
Starret (L. 8.) Co. (Pfd.) 
Trico Products 
United Biscuit Amer. (Pfd.) 


Universal Leaf Tobacco 
West Penn. Elec. (Cl. A) 
West Penn Power (Pfds.) 


Thursday, March 2 


Bank of Manhattan Co., N. Y. 

Congress Cigar 

Gannett Co. Inc. (Pfd.) 

Monroe Chemical Co. (Pfd.) 
: Shi Pfd.) 


Old Colony 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. 


Walgreen Co. (Pfd.) 
Waukesha Motor 


Friday, March 3 


& San 
(Hartford 


tral rre Asso. 
Cincinnati & Suburb. Bell Tel. 
Goods (Pfd.) 


Consol. 
Continen’ 


Creameries of 
Des Moines Gas ~ “(Pfds.) 
Eastern Steamship Lines 


(Pfds.) 


Tuesday, 
Amer. Cities Pr. & Lt. (Cl. A) 


Cluett, Peabody (Pfd.) 
General Printing Ink 
Homestake Mining 


Central Maine Pr. (Pfds.) 
Mead Johnson & Co. 
National Tea 

Safeway Stores 


Granite City Steel 
Carriers, Ltd. 


Ross 
~ Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire 


March 7 
Inter Hydro-Elec. System 
(Pfd.) 


International Shoe 

Mack Trucks Inc. 

Metal & Thermit Corp. (Pfd.) 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. (Pfd.) 
New England Pwr. Co. (Pfd.) 
Meter 
Thompson (J. 

Th (Pfd.) 


Wednesday, March 8 


Independent Penumatic Tool 


Irving Air Chute 

Kansas Pwr. & Lt. (Pfds.) 
Midland Steel Products 
Motor Finance Corp. (Pfd.) 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 

Pacific Lighting (Pfd ) 
Providence & Worcester R. R 
Rice Stix Dry Goods (Pfds.) 
United Shoe Machinery 


Thursday, March 9 


Deco Restaurants Inc. (Pfd.) 


Amer. Hard Rubber (Pfd.) Elec. Auto-Lite 
American Insurance Federal American Co. 
Attleboro Gas Light General Baking 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. om & Bakery 
Continental Baking Pri) N Prod 
at. ucts 
Crum & Forster 
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The Revelations 


in Bond & Share’s 
Report 


of Electric Bond & Share, cover- 

ing the year 1932, earnings avail- 
able for the common stock amounted to 
99 cents per share as compared with the 
equivalent of $3.25 in the preceding year. 
This decline directly reflects the smaller 
gross income of the company for the year 
just closed, which was brought about by 
dividend reductions and omissions on 
securities held in substantial amounts by 
the company. Inasmuch as many changes 
in dividend policies were made during the 
year 1932, the year-end report of the 
company is not an accurate indication of 
present earning power. 

Current earnings of Electric Bond & 
Share can be closely approximated by 
segregation of dividend and non-dividend 
income in the 1932 annual report. Divi- 
dend income in 1932 compared with 
present income from such sources are 
shown in the tabulation below. 

In addition tc dividend income in 1932, 
the company received upwards of $5.5 
millions in interest on loans to client com- 
panies, short term investments, etce., 
which may probably be regarded as recur- 
ring income insofar as 1933 is concerned. 
Of the 1932 gross of $18.9 millions, then, 
approximately $10.8 millions (or about 
58 per cent) represented interest and 
dividend income. On tlre basis of present 
dividend rates on securities held by 
Electric Bond & Share, annual income 
from these two sources should aggregate 
about $9 millions. On the basis of pre- 
sent indications, this figure should not be 
reduced materially for the current year. 

The balance of gross revenues, $8.1 
millions, in large part, represents fees 
received to Bond & Share in return for 
services rendered constituent companies 


to the income account 


during the year 1932. While this is sub- 
ject to some change in reflection of fluc- 
tuating operating income of underlying 
companies and varying needs for manage- 
ment, engineering, financial and other 
services, this item is not as volatile as 
dividend income of the company and 
should not be greatly curtailed during 
the present year. We thus arrive at a 
current gross for the company at an an. 
nual rate of something in the neighbor- 
hood of $17 millions. On the basis of 
1932 operating ratio, this would amount 
to earnings of about 64 cents a share of 
common stock per annum. 

Electric Bond & Share reported a very 
strong financial condition at the end of 
1932, total current assets of $46.5 millions 
comparing with total current liabilities of 
but $4.6 millions. The company has no 
funded debt, bank debt, endorsements or 
guarantees. It has advanced to American 
& Foreign Power a loan of $35 millions, 
bearing interest at the annual rate of. 
7 per cent and maturing April 15, 1934, 
It has also advanced $25.9 millions to 
United Gas Corporation. The latter 
company has in view some permanent 
financing which would care for this obliga- 
tion and its $21.2 millions of bank loans, 

Recovery of public utility earning 
power which should follow any per- 
manent business revival would doubly 
benefit Electric Bond & Share as it would 
not only permit larger dividend disburse- 
ments on stocks held in substantial 
amounts by the company but should also 
result in clearing up dividends accumula- 
tions on numerous issues. At the end 
of 1932, such accumulations on shares 
owned by the company amounted to 
$34.5 millions, equal to $6.65 per share of 
Electric Bond & Share common. 


DIVIDEND INCOME OF ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 
Present 
Stockholdings: Amount 1932 Payments 
American & Foreign Power Owned Payments (annual rate) 

65,809 shs. $98,713 

American Gas & Electric 

Common stock............. Se 782,484 shs, 791,873 $791,878 
American Power & Light 

51,840 shs. 311,040 155,520 

Electric Power & Light 

485 shs. 3,395 1,132 

2nd preferred. 13,905 shs. 48,667 

National Power & Light 

United Gas Corporation 

17,310 shs, 106,024 60,585 
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‘ Or Gossip a Customers’ Man ; bee 


Hears Around Broad and Wall bay, 


Tusre is a big difference in whose automobile hits you, for H. A. Bough was 
awarded $37,500 from J. P. Morgan for having been struck at William and Cedar by 
the banker’s car. . . . If they could only find good jobs for the execs of local small 
banks, there would be a wholesale consolidation with larger units. . . . Listen, you 
hoarders, American gold pieces are cheaper in Canada than paper money—the gold 
is non-exportable. . . . Radio City will cost around $250 millions when completed, 
and you ¢an buy all the stocks of the motion picture industry on the Big Board for 
less than $60 millions. . . . Because a president in office can not be called as a 
witness does not mean that he is immune after March 4... . This drop in ciggy 
consumption looms small against a total consumption that is 50 times that of 1901. 

. Only three states did not report a single bank suspension in 1932, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. . . . Ogden Mills must spend two weeks every year in 
California, according to the expressed desire of his ancestors, and he’s living up to it. 

. That du Pont Motors that went into receivership was not ‘‘the’’ du Pont but 
the one owned by Indian Motocycle. . . . Louis A. Hazeltine, whose name grew 
big in the development days of radio, is glad to be back at his teaching job again. . . . 


Whew Andy Mellon loaned Alleghany Steel cash in 1929, little did he think last 
week’s calling of the note would give him the majority voting stock of the company. 

. Michigan Central is trying out a self-propelled aluminum car costing about 10 
cents a mile to operate, and the British made a run of 113 miles from London to 
Birmingham with a Diesel electric train at a cost of $1.20—a little more of this and the 
rails would not need the R. F. C. . . . The trouble with our inflationary minded 
politico is that they are using their hats for microphones. . . . National City is all 
set in case segregation is ordered with its bank and affiliate certificates printed on one 
slip simply requiring the scissors to cut them apart. . . . If you would gain an idea of 
what has happened to large rail stockholders take a peek at the Vanderbilt mansion 
on Fifth Avenue; patches on the curtains and a gold-trimmed Rolls Royce standing 
outside the door. . . . A Russian has invented a serum that removes hunger, but 
the old ‘‘beef and” seems to be a more satisfying belt stretcher. . . . William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the great sixteen-to-oner, was the Sunday-school teacher of C. T. 
(Hands as Bands) Revere of the brokers Munds, Winslow & Potter. . . . 


Wasuineton (American Tobacco) has relinquished that allotment 
of 13,440 shares of common stock at $25 per on which he at one time had a paper 
profit of $1.2 million, and his O. Kay Americas will not be heard on the radio so often 
now. . . . Pacific Gas & Electric has storage capacity in its water reservoirs to supply 
San Francisco for 36 years. . . . All of our financial experts are agreed that things 
are improving, and despite that it is beginning to look that way. . . . The telegraph 
companies are doing a land office business shipping money to the moratoriumed 
‘territory and the telephone company got its toll while Ford and Senator Couzens 
were burning up the wires before the closings. . . . Treasury employees have pre- 
sented a silver casket to Secretary Mills—no, it’s just a small one and a farewell 
gesture. . . . The successive losses of excess reserves by the N. Y. banks in recent 
weeks have been bringing the aspirin bottle out of the medicine chest frequently. . . . 
We are a nation of forgetters, not only the forgotten man but between matured bonds 
and savings deposits there are $100 millions waiting for people who forgot to collect. 
. . . Bobby Jones’ new feature for Warners which was to be titled ‘‘How to break 
90” has been changed to ‘“‘ Hands and Grip’”’ for the first title brought back horrible 
memories of former stock prices. . . . 


F. E. Bonner, who last week won a $50,000 suit against the Boston Hearst paper for 
calling him an agent of the power trust because he was executive secretary of the 
power commission, has similar suits totalling about $1 million against all papers in 
which this appeared. . . . Macy’s has one horse left out of a former stable of 523, 
which have been replaced by 421 motor cars, a sort of techno-horseplay. . . . That 
horrible affair in Miami overshadowed the fact that on F. D.’s fishing expedition 
every kingfish caught was thrown back into the sea, being reminders of Huey Long. 

. Was that brokerage house fit to be tied when it found that the office boys it had 
just put on were operatives of a detective agency in disguise? . . . The turn has come 
for Eugene Meyer is again handing out cigars to callers who had to sit and watch him 
Corona-Corona all by himself up to a week ago. . . . Madison Square Garden is 
trying to pass off lightly the possible repeal of the boxing law as a revenue producer. 
. . . The slogan of the new administration might be ‘‘a refrigerator full of assets in 
every home.” . Sounds like monkey business, but our exports of peanuts in- 
creased 400 per cent last year. . . . The taxi ouput by the motor industry last year 
was only 1,119. . . . The Bureau of Internal Revenue has just ruled that the Presi- 
dent must pay a Federal income tax on his own salary—they customarily do, but 
the Shylocks are taking no chances. 
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Canada’s Railroads Loom Large 
Her Budget Problems 


Increasing cooperation between the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific for the 
elimination of waste effort and expenditure is 
clearly indicated. This should react favorably 
upon the entire Canadian financial 


By Georce H. DiIMON 


situation. 


problems is doubly important for 

the investor in Canadian securities. 
The bonds of the two great Canadian 
railroad systems are held in large amounts 
in the United States and England, since 
Canadian capital has been able to supply 
only a relatively small part of the funds 
required for the development of the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. The owners of these 
bonds, and also of Canadian Pacific stock, 
have a large direct interest in Canada’s 
railroads, but the indirect interest of 
many other types of Canadian securities 
is almost as great. 


of Canada’s railroad 


Interwoven Problems 


This indirect interest exists because of 
the close relations between Canada’s rail- 
road problem and her budget problem, 
the budget problem and the credit stand- 
ing of the Dominion, the credit standing 
and the foreign exchange rate for the 
Canadian dollar, and foreign exchange 
rates and the market prices of all types of 
Canadian securities, whether issued by 
units of government or by corporations. 
In last week’s article on Canada and 
Canadian securities, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that a further sharp, permanent 
decline in the Canadian dollar is unlikely, 
since the Conservative government, head- 
ed by Premier Bennett, stands firmly 
against currency depreciation, and since 
the Government headed by Mr. Bennett 
appears to be firmly entrenched. 

Currency depreciation can be brought 
about either by deliberately planned gov- 
ernmental policies or by external forces 
obeying fundamental economic laws. Bar- 
ring political upsets, the Conservative 
government of Canada should success- 
fully resist the demands of certain groups, 
representing mainly the farmers of the 
western provinces, for deliberate currency 
inflation. At the same time, there is al- 
ways the danger of currency depreciation 
through another type of inflation, recur- 
ring budget deficits. This type of infla- 
tion is much less dangerous than the form 
advocated by the Alberta wheat farmers, 
but foreign exchange rates for a currency 
not redeemable in gold (Canada is actu- 
ally, although not officially, off the gold 
standard) are very sensitive to budgetary 
difficulties. 
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The assumption that the Canadian 
dollar will not decline to parity with 
sterling, or even lower, must then be 
based not only upon continuance of the 
Bennett government and its anti-depre- 
ciation policies, but also on a reasonable 
degree of success in balancing the Domin- 
ion’s budget. In this connection, the huge 
deficits incurred by the government- 
owned Canadian National Railways over- 
shadow other factors. If this drain upon 
the Dominion’s finances could be stopped, 
the remaining budget problems would not 
be serious. The Dominion government 
has an investment of well over one billion 
dollars in the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, excluding several hundred millions 
of unpaid accrued interest on advances. 
In addition, the government is responsi- 
ble for principal and interest payments on 
the funded debt now outstanding at about 
$1.28 billion, the major portion of which 
is directly guaranteed by the Dominion. 


Losses of the Canadian National 


Interest charges on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways funded debt total about 
$57 millions annually. In 1931, the sys- 
tem had an operating deficit; in 1932, due 
to radical reduction in expenses, there was 
apparently a small operating net income 
to apply on fixed charges. Even so, the 
deficit after payment of fixed charges was 
apparently around $50 millions. In the 
years of prosperity, in addition to ad- 
vancing funds for the payment of un- 
earned bond interest, the government 
supplied substantial sums for capital ex- 
penditures. 

These capital expenditures resulted in 
an increase in bond interest charges of the 
Canadian National from $35.3 millions in 
1923 to $54.2 millions in 1930. Further- 
more, they were not all capitalized by 
sale of railroad bonds to the public; a 
substantial part was advanced from gen- 
eral funds. The Canadian National Rail- 
ways system began as a hodge-podge of 
disjointed lines in 1922; the Grand Trunk 
was added in 1923. Large capital expendi- 


tures were necessary to build up an ef- 
ficient transcontinental system. How- 
ever, particularly in the five years ending 
with 1931, the capital outlays went far 
beyond necessities. Something like a 
spending contest developed between the 
Canadian National and the privately 
owned Canadian Pacific. It is estimated 
that the capital expenditures of the latter 
road in the ten years ending with 1931 
were at least $200 millions in excess of 
what they would have been had the ex- 
pansion program of the government 
owned system been kept within reasonable 
limits. 


The Duff Investigation 


As long as the country enjoyed pros- 
perity, there were relatively few com 
plaints on the lavish outlay for the Cana- 
dian National. A hundred million dollars 
a year to make good the deficits after 
payment of fixed charges and to pay for 
expansion could be provided with relative 
ease through taxation or new bond sales. 
However, in 1931 the country began to 
see very clearly that it could no longer 
afford such luxuries. An investigating 
commission, headed by Supreme Court 
Justice Duff, was appointed and charged 
with the responsibility for making a 
thorough investigation of the Canadian 
railroad situation and recommendations 
for rationalization. The Duff Commis- 
sion filed its report last fall. The report 
recommended that the Canadian National 
Railways be administered by a board of 
three trustees, freed as far as possible 
from political influences, and that an 
arbitral tribunal be appointed with abso- 
lute power to enforce cooperation between 
the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific in effecting economies, eliminating 
duplications of services, ete. Other rec- 
ommendations were made, including pro- 
vision for regulation of competing motor 
transport and an overhauling of the rail- 
road rate structure. 

The current indications are that legis- 
lation following the general lines of the 
Duff Commission report will be adopted, 
although the proposal of wide powers for 
the arbitral tribunal will probably be 
omitted, in view of the opposition of the 
Canadian Pacific, whose officials are 
naturally loath to lose any of their man- 
agerial discretion. There has been a very 
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strong movement, supported both by the 
Canadian’ Pacific and many political 
leaders, for amalgamation of the two sys- 
tems, and this may be the final solution. 


For the time being, this plan: has been 


shelved as politically impracticable. 
Much progress has already been made 
toward reducing the deficits of the Cana- 
dian National. The management has 
been reorganized, salaries reduced and 
many posts abolished. Labor received a 
10 per cent cut in 1932, and a further 10 
per cent reduction has been announced to 
take effect this year. Some progress has 
been made toward eliminating duplica- 
tion of services with the Canadian Pacific; 
much more will doubtless be accomplished 
over the next year or two. It is generally 
agreed that nothing short of consolidation 


will produce anything like the maximum | 


realizable economies, but a great deal can 
be done simply on a basis of cooperation. 


The Deficit Indicated 


For the current fiscal year, ending 
March 31, it is estimated that the deficit 
of the Dominion government will be about 
$150 millions. Of this, $50 to $60 millions 
represent the deficit on ordinary govern- 
ment administration, about $50 millions 
unearned interest payments on the funded 
debt of the Canadian National Railways, 
and about $50 millions National Railways 
capital outlay, unemployment relief, 
wheat market support, ete. The indi- 
cated deficit, although large for a country 
of Canada’s population, is not alarming. 
Since progress is being made toward re- 
ducing the railway losses, it should be 
possible to keep the deficit for the 1933-34 
fiscal year within reasonable bounds. 

The budget situation, in short, does not 
indicate any forced drastic depreciation 
in the value ‘of the Canadian dollar in 
terms of gold. At the same time, political 
trends in Canada must be watched 
closely, for if less conservative hands 
should grasp the helm, the foreign ex- 
change rudder might veer sharply, and 
cause at least a temporary list in the 
direction of the pound sterling. Even if 
this should happen, there is no reason to 
believe that there would be any default 
in the direct or indirect obligations of the 
Dominion, including the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways bonds, payable in U. S. 
dollars, although the strain might be too 
much to permit some of the smaller 
political sub-divisions to continue to pay 
the premium. 

Major changes in “‘other income” (not 
derived from railway operation) will 
greatly affect the showing of the Cana- 
dian Pacific for 1932. Aside from this 
factor, the indications are that the road 
covered fixed charges last year, and there 
is as yet no reason to believe that bond 
interest will not be earned this year. 
Considering the extremely adverse con- 
ditions faced by the Canadian Pacific in 
recent months, ability to cover fixed 
charges is reassuring. The road’s bonds 
payable in U. S. dollars appear to be in a 
safe position. The prospect of increased 
cooperation with the Canadian National 
to cut down waste is also a constructive 
factor in this situation. 
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_ over the previous year. 


of $57,570,619.91. 


year $3,456,578,156. 


John Hancock 
Inquiry Bureau 


197 Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SEVENTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMARY OF 1932 STATEMENT 


AT the close of business De- 
cember 31, 1932, the Company showed total admitted 
assets of $639,455,691-51, an increase of $18,177,558.42 


After providing for all known liabilities, including 
legal policy reserve of $529,438,050.00 the Company 
increased its special Contingency Reserve for Adjust- 
ments to $13,500,000, and its General Surplus or Safety 
Fund to $44,070,619.91,making a total Emergency Fund 


During 1932 the Company paid to its policyholders 
and beneficiaries $105,329,161. Total payments to policy- 
holders since organization amount to $874,634,682. 

The Company continues its dividends to policy- 
holders during 1933 on the same scale as for 1932, setting 
aside for this purpose a Reserve of $20,302,419. 


New Insurance Paid-for in 1932 amounted to 
$560,267,147. Insurance in Force at the end of the 


Please send me your booklet covering 
personal insurance problems. 


The Small Radio—A Big Threat? 


IRST it was the $150 console radios 

that cut into the sale of the big radios, 
and then the midget set at $50 became 
predominant. And now it is the ‘‘ pigmy”’ 
or vestpocket type that is proving to be 
the big sales leader. Two of these models, 
which are about the size of a camera and 
are easily portable, are being sold for 
every room in the house, for traveling 
and asa toy. They are being marketed 
for from $9 to $25 and are being sold 
through an entirely new type of retail 
distributor. Department stores are fea- 
turing them in their gift departments, 
they are being handled by stationery 
stores, clothiers, restaurants, drug stores, 
and even grocery stores. In that they 
require no aerial, but simply operate 
on the light circuit, they can be classi- 
fied as another gadget, unlike the big- 
ger sets which have to be installed 


by a service man and then given service. 
It appears probable that the big radio 
companies are going to suffer if they do 
not fall in line. Of the bigger companies, 
only Majestic with its ‘‘treasure chest’’ 
has met the trend. The two pigmies that 
now seem most popular are made by 
companies having no stock on the market. 
It is understood that R. C. A.-Victor, 
Stewart-Warner and Atwater Kent have 
perfected new pigmies to combat the 
competition in the field and these will 
soon be introduced. But the basic funda- 
mental is that the pigmy, like the Ford, 
is intended to cut into the business of the 
higher priced and more profitable sets 
even though the latter may be superior 
in tone and selectivity. : 
Will the new pigmy hurt the radio 
industry or is it just a good fillip until 
television is perfected? Only time will tell. 
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Dividends 


Declared 


Regular : 
Pe- Pay- 
Company Rate riod able 
Als. Power 67 $1.75 Q April 1 
$1.50 Q 1 
OO $1.25 Q May 1 
$2 Q Mar. 15 
$1.50 Q April 1 
25c Q Mar. 1 
Amer. Dock Co., 8% pf.......... $2 Q Mar. 1 
Armour t Co. of Del. pf...... $1.75 3 April 1 
Associates Invest............... $1 Mar. 31 
$1.75 Q Mar. 31 
GA. 8. R.............- Q April 1 
$1.75 Q April 1 
Beneficial Loan Soc. (Wilm., bal), ar. 1 
G. Works 64% 
8 Mar. 1 
Bul QT April 1 
Q April 1 
Chesebrough Mfg............... $1 Q Mar. 31 
Cheseapeake Corp.............. 50e Q April 1 
Ches. & Ohio Ry............ 624%4c Q April 1 
$3.25 S July 1 
Colt’s Pat. Arms Co...25¢ Q Mar. 31 
of America Inc., 
8744¢ Q Mar. 1 
Du Pont (E. de Nemours & Co.500 ar. 15 
Tae 1.50 April 25 
Light 8% Ist. . $1.25 Q 
El. 1.50 Q May 1 
1.25 Q May 1 
pri 
Engin. P. S. $5 pf. $1.25 8 April 1 
$5.50 $1.374% Q April 1 
Galveston Wharf............... 50¢ Feb. 16 
Gamewell Co. pf............. $150 Q Mar. 15 
Goldbl Bros, Inc.............. April 1 
$150 Q Mar. 31 
ar. 
Spada $1.75 Q April 1 
Huntle 50c Q April 1 
|) $2 Mar. 31 
Irving Air Chute.............. 10c April 1 
City Pr. & Lt. pf., B..$1.50 Q April 1 
Laclede Gas Lt............... $1.50 Q Mar. 15 
Lake Shore Mines, Lt........... 50e Q Mar. 15 
Lily-Tulip Cup............... Q Mar. 15 
Lone Star Gan Corp. 6% pf... . 3 Q Mar. 31 
May Hos. M. $4 pf............. 25¢ .. Mar. 1 
Memphis N. G. ex Saree $1.75 Q April 1 
Mergenthaler Lino............. 40c .. Mar. 31 
Hat................. 50c Q Mar. 1 
Middlesex Wat. Co............. 75¢ Q Mar. 1 
Ohio Edison $5 pf............ $1.25 Q April 1 
1.50 Q April 1 
$1.65 Q April 1 
$1.75 Q April 1 
180 Q April 1 
Penn. Wat. & Pwr. -75¢ Q April 1 
Peoples Drug Stores............ 25c 8 April 1 
Do $1.6214 ar. 15 
Perfection Stove............... 30¢e Q Mar. 31 
$1.50 Q April ! 
Do $1.25 Q April 1 
Pratt & Lambert. . ..12%c .. April 1 
Pub. Serv. of Col. Pt... M Mar. 1 
50c M Mar. 1 
413g¢¢ M Mar. 1 
Quaker Oats Co................ $1 8 15 
ar. 
Spen. Kel. & Sons.............. 15c Q Mar. 31 
ampa Gas Co. 8% pf.......... $2 $ Mar. 1 
$1.75 Mar. 1 
tn. vist Drill 8 
n. wis ar. 
Accumulated 
Crown Wil. P. Ist pf............ $1 .. April 1 
Extra 
Chesebrough Mfg. ay ar. 31 
$1 Q April 15 
Omitted 
Alabama bay Serv. $6 pf... 
Kobacker Strs., Inc., 7% pi... 3. 
Reduced 
Am. Laundry Mach............ 10c .. Mar. 1 
Domin. Textile, Ltd............. $1 Q April 1 
Internat]. Harvest.............. 15e .. April 15 
Mesta Machine................ 15c Q April 1 
Tex. Gulf Sulphur............. 25c .. Mar. 15 
Uni .. Mar. 1 
Stock 
Lone Star Gas................. 16¢ Q Mar. 31 


4 Owens-Illinois Glass — 
A Leading “Repeal” Beneficiary? 


Selected as one of the outstanding “repeal” stocks in the July 20, 1932, 
issue of The Financial World when it was selling around $20 per 
share, Owens-Illinois has since given an excellent account of itself 
marketwise, advancing to a high of 37 and now quoted around 36. 
Meanwhile, however, earnings have continued to shrink and the 
1932 annual report shows the $2 dividend unearned. Does the pre- 
sent price of the stock too generously discount the benefits f the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment? 


WELVE BILLION fbottles would 

be required for’ the 40 million bar- 

rels of beer which it is here and there 
estimated will be sold to the American 
public in the Government’s fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1934, if the Volstead Act is 
modified by the expected special session of 
Congress this spring, or the Eighteenth 
Amendment is repealed by mid-year. 
And at around 3 cents each, 12 billion 
12-ounce beer bottles would gross the 
tremendous sum of $360 millions which at 
a 10 per cent profit would mean $36 
millions in earnings for the bottle makers. 
With Owens-Illinois Glass producing 
close to 45 per cent of all the bottles and 
glass containers used in the United States, 
it is a natural assumption that Owens- 
Illinois would come in for a share of the 
business, and that is why the more specu- 
latively inclined continue to bid for the 
stock when it is selling at over 22 times 
its 1932 earnings. 

The estimate of the possible demand for 
12 billion bottles is, of course, too en- 
thusiastic to deserve serious consideration 
because in the era prior to Prohibition 
never more than 20 per cent of all beer 
sold was distributed in bottles, and it is 
doubtful if the laws of the states which 
want beer will forbid the sale of the bever- 
age on draught. In other words, the 
actual demand for bottles in the first 
post-Prohibition year will likely be less 
than one-fourth of the estimated demand 
or around 3 billion bottles. But even 
this amount, in representing new business, 
would contribute additional earnings to 
the bottle manufacturers and Owens- 
Illinois should be an important bene- 


ficiary. 


Business Well Diversified 


Aside from the possibility of beer, which 
must be regarded as a speculative factor 
because of political and legal uncertain- 
ties, Owens-Illinois Glass affords an 
interesting study of the expanding use of 
glass containers in the packing of bever- 
ages, foods, dairy products, chemicals, 
proprietary and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, cosmetics and for general purposes 
such as ink, polishes, glue and confections. 
Few fields of packaging have escaped the 
progressive sales arguments for glass since 
the original Owens Bottle Machine 
Company was incorporated in 1907. And 
evidence of the company’s success which 
has been marked by numerous acquisi- 


tions including the absorption of the 
Illinois Glass Company in 1929, when the 
name was changed to the present title, 
is to be found in the fact that in each of 
the past twenty-five years of its history 
Owens-Illinois Glass has reported earn- 
ings on its common stock and paid a 
dividend. 

This impressive record was maintained 
during the uncertain year of 1932 with 
net income equivalent to $1.62 a share 
reported and $2 in dividends paid, as 
compared with $2.46 a share earned in 
1931 and $2.25 paid. Last year was not 
the first in which the company declared 
and paid dividends in an amount exceed- 
ing earnings. In 1930 only $2.45 a 
share was earned while $3.50 was paid to 
stockholders. For the first year following 
the merger with Illinois Glass, earnings 
equalled $4.80 a share and $4.50 was 
distributed in dividends. 


Financial Position Strong 


An analysis of the 1932 income account, 
however, discloses that the management 
took the opportunity to make more gener- 
ous charge-offs despite the fact that gross 
manufacturing profits declined 14.2 per 
cent from $7 millions to $6 millions. 
Charges for depreciation were increased 
to $1.9 million for 1932, against $1.7 
million in 1931, thus bringing the reserve 
for depreciation up to $22 millions (or 
52 per cent) on plants and property 
valued in excess of $42 millions. Write- 
offs for bad deébts, losses on deposits in 
closed banks and losses on sale of securi- 
ties and other assets were likewise in- 
creased. But in spite of the fact that 
earnings did not cover dividends, the 
company was able substantially to im- 
prove its financial position. At the close 
of 1932, current assets of $19 millions 
included cash of $4.1 millions and Govern- 
ment securities of $1.2 million while at 
the close of 1931 current assets of $16.3 
millions included cash of $2.6 millions 
and Government securities of $1 million. 
During the year current liabilities de- 
clined to $1.1 million from $1.8 million. 

The increase in the capitalization of the 
company reflects the absorption of the 
Illinois Pacific Coast Company, and the 
Root Glass Company. Funded debt 
increased to a total of $6.5 millions from 
$2 millions. The outstanding 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of $100 par 
value was stepped up to 83,000 shares, 
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against 80,000 shares, and the $25 par 
common stock was increased to 977,173 
shares from 922,173 shares. Meanwhile 
good-will, trademarks and patents once 
valued at $4 millions are still carried at 
the nominal valuation of $1. The 
patents include the Owens and Graham 
automatic bottle-making machines which 
bring average annual royalties of $2 
millions, although income from this 
source last year was $1.6 million. 

The relative stability of earnings 
shown by Owens-Illinois Glass over a 
long period is attributed in part to the 
fact that no practical substitute for glass 
has been discovered. The visibility of 
the glass plus its resistance to deteriora- 
tion, rust and the attack of chemicals are 
factors in its’ favor. 
few years, however, there have been 
new developments in the container field 
which suggest a threat against glass in the 
competition of the future. First, the 
increasing acceptance of quick-frozen 
foods which require no rigid container 
suggests a declining demand for glass 
in packing perishable foods and, secondly, 
the development of a Cellophane, Koda- 
pak or other forms of cellulose acetate so 
that it ean be used in making bottles and 
for various types of glass-appearing con- 
tainers. These rather radical changes 
can hardly be regarded as having an 
important bearing on the near-term 
future of the company but they must be 
kept in mind, 

Statistically the common stock at cur- 
rent levels is ‘‘too high” on the basis of 
recent earnings and probably would be 
subject to pressure if a dividend read- 
justment was found advisable. The 
company appears basically strong enough, 
however, to carry on through any further 
moderate reversal of earnings because of 
its well fortified cash position, and there 
is little question but that it would benefit 
immediately in any recovery in general 
business. So far as the possible demand 
for beer bottles is concerned, it is apparent 
that a revival in any one of the several 
industries which Owens-Illinois Glass 
serves would be quite as helpful to earn- 
ings as modification of the Volstead Act or 
repeal of prohibition. 
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Colombia’s Default 


HE position of Colombia’s foreign 

bonds is somewhat paradoxical. Al- 
though the Federal government has main- 
tained service on its outstanding loans, 
practically all foreign bonds of its political 
subdivisions and municipalities are in 
default, due to the central government’s 
refusal to allot the necessary foreign 
exchange. The fundamental causes for 
Colombia’s present difficulties are over- 
borrowing during a short period of years, 
followed by a sharp decline in the price 
of coffee, which accounts for about 80 per 
cent of that republic’s exports. 

Not more than ten years ago Colom- 
bia’s total foreign debt amounted to 
only $25 millions. At the end of 1928 it 
had inereased to approximately $175 
millions, including the loans contracted 
by the departments and municipalities. 
Then the flow of foreign capital suddenly 
came to a standstill with the result that 
publie works started upon the assumption 
of a continuance of foreign loans had to be 
stopped without having reached the 
stage of productivity. This situation 
was aggravated by the collapse of the 
Brazilian coffee valorization, which halved 
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the world price, for this commodity. 

With prices for other export articles 
similarly declining it became increasingly 
difficult for Colombia to provide the 
necessary foreign exchange for the service 
of the relatively huge debt contracted 
during the last decade. This situation 
finally caused the adoption of a strict 
foreign exchange control by the central 
government, which on the other hand 
had the beneficial result of strengthening 
the position of the Colombian currency 
by increasing that country’s gold reserves. 
In the opinion of foreign observers this 
development has reached a point where 
foreign exchange could again be allotted 
for the service of Colombian departmental 
bonds. To attain this goal a Bondholders 
Committee, with Richard Washburn 
Child as Chairman and having offices at 
120 Wall Street, New York, is soliciting 
deposit of all Colombian bonds in order 
to represent American investors in com- 
ing negotiations with the Colombian 
authorities. 
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Consolidated Gas of New 
York Net Lower 


LTHOUGH earnings of Consolidated 
Gas of N. Y. for the year ended 
December 31, 1932, of $4.07 per share on 
a consolidated basis, represented a slight 
margin over dividends paid on the com- 
mon stock for the period, parent, company 
income was equivalent to but $3.78 per 
share, so that the company dipped into 
surplus to the amount of about $2.5 mil- 
lions to continue the regular $4 dividend 
during the year. Operating revenues of 
the company and subsidiaries declined 
from $242.4 millions in 1931 to $232.6 
millions last year, or by about 4 per cent. 
However, depression influences were not 
equally distributed throughout the sys- 
tem, and two companies, the New York 
Edison and Westchester Lighting, re- 
duced dividends on their common stocks 
in sympathy with curtailed earnings. 

This reduction accounts in large part 
for the smaller income of the parent com- 
pany in 1932 and as this dividend adjust- 
ment was not made until the final half 
of the year, its full effects was not fully 
reflected in the company’s year-end re- 
port. Non-operating income of Consoli- 
dated Gas in the final quarter of 1932 
amounted to but $10.2 millions as com- 
pared with $14.7 millions in the Septem- 
ber quarter and $55.5 millions for the full 
year. On the basis of final quarter figures 
and assuming that no further dividend 
reductions are made on securities held by 
Consolidated Gas during the current 
year, non-operating income for the year 
will amount to about $40.8 millions as 
compared with $55.5 millions last year. 
At this rate parent company earnings may 
not exceed $3 per share for the full 
year 1933. 

Consolidated surplus as of December 
31, 1932, amounted to $214.3 millions. In 
adjusting dividend disbursements of two 
of its subsidiaries in line with current 
earnings, the company has indicated its 
unwillingness to draw too heavily upon 
reserves for dividend payments. On 
April 27, 1933, directors of the company 
meet to consider dividend payments on 
the common stock. It is not unlikely that 
this policy will result in some change in 
the present $1 quarterly disbursement, a 
rate which has been in force since the 
final quarter of 1929. 


Look Into 
Good Bonds that are 


Under Par 


Bonds bought below par build capital 
as well as income. The investor who 
pays less than $900 for a $1000 bond 
bearing a 414% coupon will receive 
$1000 at maturity, plus a yield of over 
5% during the period the bond is held. 


Such an opportunity is presented by 
the New York State Electric & GasCor- 
poration First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
41% Series, due 1980. Earnings, be- 
fore depreciation, are over three times 
annual interest requirements. 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 
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of Canada and Newfoundland, 
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resources, production, markets, 
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duties, and all other aspects of 
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ment. Latest statistical informa- 
tion illustrated with explanatory 
charts and diagrams. 
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ANOTHER BARGAIN STOCK 
EVERY INVESTOR SHOULO BUY 


F you are looking for large Stock Market profits, 
or for a way to recover losses quickly, you mus‘ 
(1) buy only those stocks which are selling at true 
ain prices, (2) which are in excellent condition 
in spite of the depression, (3) which will prove to 
be the leaders in the next big upswing in prices. 
We have discovered a stock which truly meets these 
requirements. This is not a dangerously speculative 
issue even though it sells for only $16 a share. On 
the contrary, the company is one of the most pro- 
gressive and best-managed units in an industry 
with enormous expansion possibilities. This stock 
could easily bring you a profit of 100°% if purchased 
at recent low prices. . 
The name of this stock will be sent to any investor 
absolutely free. Also an interesting little book, 
**MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge— 
no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 382, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Important Books 
for Investors 


Title 


Price 
$3.00 


By Sir Arthur Salter 


Investment Fundamentals............... 3.00 
By Roger W. Babson 
Forecasting Stock Market Trends........... 3.50 
By K. F. Van Strum 
Leaders and Periods of American Finance... 4.00 
By Theodore J. Grayson 
The Work of the Stock Exchange.......... 5.00 
By J. W. Meeker 
Financial Policy of Corporations. ......... 10.00 
By A. S. Dewing 
Financial Organization & Management..... 5.00 
By C. W. Gerstenberg 
Economics for the General Reader......... 2.50 
.. By Henry Clay 
Principles of Economies (2 vols.).........- 6.00 
By F. W. Taussig 
State and Municipal Bonds.............. 4.00 
By W. L. Raymond 
The Mortgage Bond Racket................ 1.25 
y E. A. Barbeau . 
WValuable Extinct Securities. ............- 2.50 
By R. M. Smythe 
By D. J. Jordan 
Investment Principles and Practices. ...... 6.00 
By R. E. Badger 
Scientific Approach to Investment Man- 
By Dwight C. Rose 
By J. T. Holdworth 
The Reserve Banks and the Money Market 3.00 
By W. R. Burgess 
By Willis & Bogen 
By Woodward & Rose 
By Harper Leech 


The Financial World Book Department 
53 Park Place New York, N. Y, 


ATLAS 


Corporation 


The $3 PreferredStock is suggested forin- 
vestment. We believe the Common Stock 
is an intelligent speculative investment. 


Copy of the Annual Report 
mailed on request. 


Orders executed on the New York Curb Exchange 


QUAW & FOLEY 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
“30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone: ANdrews 3-5740 
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4 Atlas Corp. —_ 
Disclosing detailed investments for the 
first time since it began its phenomenal 
expansion, Atlas Corporation’s annual 
report shows a net gain for the year of 
40 per cent in the net asset value to 
$7.02 a share on December 31,1932. Dur- 
ing the three-year period in which Atlas 
Corporation has acquired 18 general 
management investment trusts, net assets 
have increased to $53.9 millions from 
$14.2 millions. During the past year the 
important minority interests in 13 of the 
subsidiary investment trusts were sub- 
stantially reduced through offers of ex- 
change of shares. As a result of such 
transfers Atlas preferred stock increased 
from 156,000 to 232,258 shares and the 
common from 2.2 million to 3.4 million 
shares. The balance sheet shows invest- 
ments carried at a market value of $20.8 
millions, exclusive of Goldman Sachs 
Trading. Bonds and notes stood at $1.8 
million, preferred stocks at $4.6 millions 
and common stocks at $14.3 millions. 
Cash at the close of 1932 aggregated $19 
millions as compared with $14.9 millions 
at the end of 1931, while U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds totalled $701,103, against 
$4.9 millions. The company has written 
down $4.3 millions of short term bonds, 
notes and credits to $2.4 millions and 
carried at one dollar another block of 
securities of uncertain value. 


BELL TEL. OF CANADA reports $6.16 
a share for 1932, thus failing to cover its 
$7 annual dividend. Another reduction 
appears in prospect. 


4 Ford of Canada — 


The new Ford V-8 line was formally dis- 
played to dealers last week and it is ex- 
pected that Canadians will see the new 
models during the coming week in 
Montreal and Toronto. Ford of Canada’s 
685 dealers are expected to be ready to 
deliver cars by the middle of March and 
a fair amount of business is expected 
despite the advance of from $5 to $50 on 
standard models. The show ears which 
formerly were made in Detroit for the 
Canadian dealers are being manufac- 
tured this year in Canada to avoid the 
inereased tariff. 


FRANKLIN MFG. is developing an air- 


cooled motor for European tram cars. 


4 Happiness Candy Stores “D+” 
The preliminary report of Happiness 
Candy Stores for 1932 shows a net loss 
of $152,961 as compared with a net loss 
of $103,264 in 1931. The loss for the past 
year is after taxes and depreciation but 


* Investment trusts are not rated. 


it does not give erect to extraordinary 
charge-offs of $1.9 million against sur- 
plus. These charges represent the re- 
valuation of leases and losses incident to 
the closing of several stores which have 
proved unprofitable. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL is maintaining 
its $1 annual dividend with the declaration 
of the March 1 quarterly payment, despite 
declining earnings. 


4 Humble Oil 
The annual report for Humble Oil & 
Refining for 1932 which will be published 
around the middle of March will show 
earnings in excess of the $2 annual divi- 
dend, according to R. L. Blaffer, vice- 
president and treasurer of the company. 
During the past year daily average net 
crude oil production amounted to 70,415 
barrels, coming from 1,756 whole-interest 
producing wells and 928 part-interest 
wells. In addition the company pur- 
chased from other sources 133,000 bar- 
rels per day, or nearly twice as much as 
that produced by the company itsolf. 
During 1932 600 new wells were drilled, 
of which only 18 proved dry. 


IRON FIREMAN’S earnings at 40 cents a 
share for 1932, against 46 cents a share in 
1931, reflects stability in a highly com- 
petitive field. 


4 Lefcourt Realty “De” 


Expiration of leases arranged in more 
favorable times and the readjustment of 
rentals are reflected in Lefcourt Realty’s 
annual report. For 1932 a profit of 
$103,055 was shown after interest, depre- 
ciation and Federal taxes, but before 
writing off a loss of $882,225 on abandon- 
ment of buildings and losses on invest- 
ments. The previous annual report was 
for the fiscal year ended November 30, 
1931, and this showed a net profit of 
$917,477, equal to $3.23 per share of 
common stock. 


CURB RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings according 

to the following changes in order to bring 

their Financial World Appraisal ratings up 
to date. 


Associated Gas & Electric......C to D+ 
Fedders Manufacturing “A’’.. .D+ to D 
Greenfield Tap & Die.........D+toD 
Hazeltine to D 
Imperial Oil {Canada}........B to C+ 
Lake Shore Mines.............B to Bt 
GG 
Helena Rubinstein.............D+toD 


Standard Power & Light “B”..C+ to C 
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LERNER STORES (in receivership) is 
continuing to show declining sales with 
dollar volume for January 18.2 per cent 
under the same month of 1932. 


4 Nashua Mfg. “Dp” 
Because of a large order for blankets from 
the American Red Cross, Nashua Manu- 
facturing has established night shifts at 
its. Nashua, N. H., plant, for a six-day 
week period for the next month or so. 
Some 1,600 workers will be given employ- 
ment. The Lowell, Mass., plant will 
likewise benefit as a result of the Red 
Cross order, as day and night work will 
also rule there for the next several weeks. 
About 650 persons will be put back to 
work. - 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING has ac- 
quired 56 per cent of the voting stock of the 
Cellular Clay Corporation, manufacturers 
of roofing tile. 


4 New York Steam “BY” 


Consolidated Gas of New York’s sub- 
sidiary, New York Steam, gave an ex- 
cellent account of itself for 1932 despite 
the occasional mildness of the winter and 
the fact that many of the New York City 
office buildings and apartments are suffer- 
ing from an increased number of vacan- 
cies. The sharp upturn in the December 
quarter to the equivalent of $1.14 per 
common share, against only 97 cents a 
share in the same 1931 quarter enabled 
the company to offset the net loss in the 
September, 1932, quarter and show a 
profit for the full year equal to $2.90 a 
share, as compared with $3.82 a share 
in 1931. During the year the financial 
position was strengthened and on De- 
cember 31, 1932, current assets of $3.5 
millions included cash of $1.1 million. 
At the close of 1931 $3.3 millions of current 
assets included cash of $1 million. Cur- 
rent liabilities continued at $5 millions, 
indicating a net working capital deficit, 
but this is not a serious factor in this 
situation because of the strong backing of 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y., as well as 
the nature of the company’s business. 
And in view of that interest it appears 
quite likely that the $2.60 annual divi- 
dend will be maintained. 


OHIO BRASS has sold the property of its 
Canadian subsidiary, Canadian Ohio 
Brass, Ltd., to Welland Securities, Ltd. 


4 Quaker Oats —_— 
The voting of a $1 extra dividend this 
year, especially when it accompanies the 
announcement of a regular $1 quarterly 
payment, is real news. But that is 
exactly what the directors of Quaker 
Oats did last week. The payment, how- 
ever, indicates some optimism on the 
part of the management as it was neces- 
sary for them to dip into surplus to make 
the distribution. This is not the first 
time the company has used its cash 
resources for that purpose, for during 
1932 regular and extra dividends totaling 
$7 a share were paid while earnings for 
the year amounted to only $4.55 a share. 
In 1931 the company earned $8.22 a 
share as paid $7. One factor which prob- 
ably justified a generous attitude was 
that the company enjoyed an increase in 
the market value of its securities and its 
foreign net current assets, which gave 
them a credit of $914,538 for the year as 
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Richman Brothers 


compared with the debit of $2.3 millions 
written off at the close of 1931. Financial 
position is reason enough for mainte- 
nance of dividends, for on December 31, 
1932, current assets of $31 millions in- 
cluded cash of $4.8 millions, U. S. Govern- 
ment securities of $14.8 millions and 
state, county and municipal securities of 
$2.6 millions, as compared with current 
liabilities of only $4.4 millions. All 
securities are carried in the balance sheet 
at cost or market, whichever is lower. 


DANIEL REEVES’ report for 1932, which 
is due for publication next week, is expected 
to show the $1.50 annual dividend covered 
but somewhat below the $3.12 a share 
reported for 1931. 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
Richman Brothers recently, at which it 
was announced that earnings of 1932 
equalled $2.43 a share, it became known 
that the three brothers, Nathan G. Rich- 
man, Henry C. and Charles L., have 
drawn no salaries in the past two years. 
The company has maintained a strong 
financial position, and at the close of 
1932 $10.2 millions of current assets in- 
cluded $8.3 millions of cash and Govern- 
ment securities as compared with $523,628 
of current liabilities. The drop in earn- 
ings from the $3.36 a share of 1931 and 
$5.12 a share in 1930 suggests that the 
present $3 annual dividend will be subject 
to a cut in the near future. Last year the 
management had to dip into surplus to 
continue the payment and conditions in 
the pevular priced clothing field have not 
improved sufficiently to warrant further 
drains on the surplus. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER reports sales of 
both standards and portables for January 
as larger than in the same month of 1932. 


4 Standard Oil of Nebraska “C+” 
The decline in the surplus account re- 
vealed in the balance sheet of Standard 
Oil of Nebraska for December 31, 1932, 
as compared with the close of 1931, in- 
dicates that the company operated at a 
small deficit last year while paying total 
dividends of $1.25 per share. The 
demoralization in the production and 
refining divisions of the business were 
disturbing factors to the company even 
though it neither produces nor refines. 
Added to these, the spread of gasoline 
taxes and their evasion by the so-called 
bootleggers of oil wrought havoe with the 
retail price structure of the industry. 


‘While the company is simply capitalized, 


having no funded debt or preferred stocks 
ahead of the 190,822 shares of $25 par 
common outstanding, at the same time 
its financial position is not strong enough 
to justify a continuance of the present $1 
annual dividend if earnings show a further 
decline. At the close of last year current 
assets of $1.8 million included cash of 
$519,936, as compared with current 
liabilities of $256,363. 


WAITT & BOND have omitted the divi- 
dend on the class ‘‘A’’ stock, thus inter- 
rupting a record unbroken since the stock 
was issued in 1927. Just a year ago the 
class ‘* B’’ dividend was passed. 


4 Walgreen “Cc 
Negotiations for a merger of the Walgreen 
drug store chain with the Liggett Drug 
Company, which would form the largest 


DOW THEORY LOGIC 


By Stuart E. Langdoc 


A new logic applied to the DOW THEORY 
written in a simple and easy to understand 


style. Mr. Langdoc removes the mystery 
from the accepted ‘“‘theory of the price 
movement.”’ 
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Are Stocks a 


buy—now? 


American Securities Service on the January 
tally outlined sales. This done, the market 
now down, buy yet? Send for copy, free, of 


** Stock Market Outlook”’ 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Suite 3102, Fifty Broadway, New York 
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The Price Ranger 


fills the need for a simple and in- 
expensive means of keeping a 
graphic record of the day-to-day 
price fluctuations of individual 
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sales volume in a permanent and 
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WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


os 


1932 
Net Earnings Per Share 


12 MONTHS ENDED JANUARY 31: 


1931 
Net Earnings Per Share 


. 6,344,653 $4.98 11,277,277 $8.86 
12 MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 
1,052,080 nil 50,228 p1.50 
CCT OT d583,448 nil 327,192 1.38 
American B d194,883 nil d119,637 nil 
10,957,295 3.26 15,529,579 5.11 
American Locomotive................. 4,589,716 nil d3,929,384 nil 
d2,256,630 nil d615,909 nil 
Bangor Hydro-Electric................ 693,433 1.77 844,196 2.51 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet............... 1,948,737 nil 413,724 0.79 
nal (Sidney). d1,895,5 nil d92,102 nil 
Brooklyn Un 5,035,486 6.79 5,664,802 7.64 
Century Ribbon Mills................ d199,388 nil 156,163 -74 
Columbia Gas & Electric.............. 17,204,675 0.96 22,331,888 1.42 
Commonwealth Edison................ 10,059,487 6.24 15,884,209 10.57 
Consolidated Gasof N.Y.............. 57,676,901 4.07 67,515,901 4.94 
Davenport Hosiery Mills.............. 134,279 0.99 385,975 4.29 
71,622 0.20 549,331 1 .60 
Emerson's Bromo-Seltzer.............. 1,554,115 c2.01 2,069,875 ¢2.77 
General Realty & Utilities............. d535,031 nil 1,246,776 vend 
Goodrich (B. F.) Company............ d6,582,140 nil 8,806,567 nil 
GothanrSilk Hosiery................. 83,416 nil 419,177 nil 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock.......... 248.6 0.45 1,325,810 .40 
d180,524 nil a76,730 nil 
Hackensack Water Company.......... 835,218 990,210 
Hanna (M. 722,891 p5.29 1,337,925 0.39 
Happiness Candy Stores.............. d152,961 nil d103,264 nil 
Harbison-Walker Refractories.......... d609 952 nil 1,284,346 0.76 
mperial Tobacco of Canada........... 5,471,175 0.53 5,914,079 0.57 
514,684 2.14 748,77 3.12 
Kansas City Power & Light........... 3,952,869 p98.82 4,516,972 pl12.92 
Katz D 429,220 3.37 474,6 3.78 
Lehigh Coal 2 Navigation............. 942,369 0.99 2,062,977 1.07 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp.............. d1,183,283 nil 957,321 0.21 
d295,019 nil dl, 195 nil 
564,614 nil ay O18 5,655 2.96 
Lorillard (P.) Company............... 4,556,052 2.02 4,846,373 2.12 
Marion Steam Shovel.................- 678,424 nil 447,106 nil 
Mathieson Alkali Works.............. 29, 0.86 1,394,107 1.88 
Memphis Natural Gas................ 507,053 0.49 668,2 0.66 
Midland Steel Products............... d221,295 nil 775,744 p0.16 
d1,102,451 n 653,628 nil 
102/852 p3.65 54,606 0.06 
New York Shipbuilding............... 1,328,191 2.22 1,205,159 1.84 
1,681,791 2.90 2,019,581 3.82 
d710,483 nil d170,877 nil 
Public Service of Northern Iliinois..... . 4,648,947 5.70 5,881,789 8.21 
d220,069 nil 488,106 3.68 
d2,016,269 nil d1,396,995 nil 
ane 964,964 2.57 1,762,550 4.70 
U nderwood Elliott eee d762,071 nil 1,401,060 1.79 
United States Envelope............... 28,861 p0.72 182,730 4.57 
United States Gypsum................ 1,599,416 0.86 3,563,143 2.48 
United Verde Extension............... 830,757 nil d382,159 nil 
d1.036,573 nil d2,062,555 nil 
Weinberger Drug Stores............... 87,892 1.16 100,482 1.32 
Western Dairy Products............... 180/366 1,130,999 
Western Union Telegraph............. 842,595 nil 5,974,500 5.71 
Yellow. Truck & Coach................ d3,787,051 nil 2,762,335 nil 
12 WEEKS ENDED NOVEMBER 24: 
Metro-Goldwyn Pictures.............. 93,911 434,066 
ec On combined Class A and B shares. f Before Federal Taxes. d Deficit. p On preferred 
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E,. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, February 20, 1933. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
4 $0.50 per share on the outstanding $20.00 par valuc 

‘ornmon PStock of this Company, payable March 15, 
foss. to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Mareh 1, 1933; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
nutsoneg debenture stock of this Com pany payable on 
April 25, 1933, to l .'- of record at the close of 
business on April 


COPELAND, Secretary. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


The "pier quarterly dividends of $1.50 per share on 
th» $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per share on the $5 
Pr f rred Stock of the Company have been declar:d for 
Pp ymcnt on May 1, 1933, + stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 6, 1933. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, February 17, 1933. 

The Directors heve declared from the Accumulated 
Surplus of the Compe a quarterly dividend of Fifty 
Cents per share on the Common Stock and the Preferred 
Stock, p: ageate —_ 1, 1933, to stockholders of record 
of both of these classes of stock at the close of busines 
on March 11, 1933. Checks will be mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a distri- 
bution of 25 cents per share on the Company's 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable on March 15, 1933, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
March 1, 1933. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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chain in the country, have reached ‘no 
advanced stage,’’ according to C. R. 
Walgreen, president of .the Walgreen 
Company. ‘‘We have been having con- 
versations with a view to a_ possible 
merger for five years,”’ he pointed out, 
“and that would put us at least five years 
nearer a consolidation, but no advanced 
stage has been reached.” The rece 
negotiations on the part of Drug In- 
corporated to sell its Boots (British) 
chain of drug stores and efforts to dispese:: 
of the Liggett chain to Walgreen suggest 
that Drug is anxious to get out of the 
retail end of the business. Walgreen is 
understood to be a willing buyer, but at 
a price. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


concluded from page 204 


at all likely that the passing of prohibi- 
tion will be one of the things to bring the 
country out of the depression. While 
repeal holds the promise of increased 
earnings to a number of types of indus- 
trial enterprise, such prospects are of the 
longer term variety and have no bearing 
on the outlook for coming months. 
Legalization of beer, of course, may be a 
different matter, but even here it is 
apparent that nothing along this line can 
be expected from this Congress. In other 
words, speculative commitments based 
entirely on repeal probabilities would 
still seem to be premature. 


GERMANY—Political and financial ob- 
servers seem to have gotten over their 
ease of jitters following Herr Hitler’s 
ascendenecy to the German Chancellor- 
ship, and little of an important disturbing 
nature is likely to result from his assump- 
tion of office. German finances have 
continued to show improvement (another 
reduction in the Reichbank rate is likely 
in the near future) and no Hitlerite holds 
a cabinet position dealing with economic 
control. Hitler is unable to exercise the 
full authority of his office, and von 
Papen appears to have more actual in- 
fluence in governmental policy than the 
man who is supposed to be chief. The 
Hitler Cabinet can do little more than 
reach compromises, and thus continued 
stability in Germany seems assured. 


Book Review 


THE BONBRIGHT SURVEY. (Ninth Edi- 
tion) McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Price $10. 


T# IS is the ninth annual survey of the 
electric light and power industry, 
showing electric utility properties _in 
graphic form in places of 2,500 popula- 
tion or more. Towns are listed according 
to States, and companies supplying 
utility services are indicate: by appro- 
priate symbol. The survey also lists the 
chief holding corporations and the sub- 
sidiaries in each instance. 
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THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


| Mr. Investor: 


AAA RA RA RA 


CAN YOU 
ANSWER 
THESE TEN QUESTIONS: 


1 What are the Symbols of 1350 leading 6 How much did each company Earn or Lose 
* stocks on the New York Stock Exchange * Per Share in 1930? In 1931? 
and N. Y. Curb Exchange? 


How much did each of these hundreds of 
2 What is the Par Value of each of these * important concerns average per share in earn- 
* stocks? ings in the five years 1926 to 1930 inclusive? 


3 How many Shares are there outstanding of 8 What is the Dividend Rate of each and 
* each company? * when are Dividends Payable? 


4 What is the Bonded Indebtedness of each 9 What Rating do the Editors of Tue 
* company? * Financia, Wortp give to each of the 
1350 stocks mentioned above? 


How much did these companies Earn or 
* Lose in 1932? How much in 1931 and 10 What timely Comment does Tue Frvan- 
1930? * make about each stock? 


, can very quickly find the answers to all the above and many other questions by consulting THe FinanctaL 
Wor p's stock monthly rating and data book which is revised each month and sent free to each yearly subscriber 
for THe Financia Worwp. (In the cases of companies who do not publish quarterly or semi-annual reports, 
only annual earnings are shown.) 


Mansy subscribers say our valuable monthly quick reference book for investors is alone worth the price of 
a year’s subscription for Tue Financia Worup. In times like the present no investor can afford to be without 
our “Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks” or the weekly issues of THe Financta, Worip. (Don't forget 
that yearly subscribers also have the valuable privilege of writing for advice on securities they own or consider 
buying.) 


RA AA RA RA RA RA AA RA PAR ARARARARARARARA RAR 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER TO INVESTORS EXPIRES APRIL 15TH 


(Uf you are already a subscriber please show this to a friend) M1 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Here is my check for $10 in full payment of the following: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of The Financial World (Canadian and 
Foreign Postage, $2 extra). 

(b) 12 monthly editions of ‘‘Independent Appraisals of Listed 
Stocks’’—an indispensable manual full of vital investment Street No 
data and ratings. 

(c) Free privilege of writing for advice by enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope with each inquiry. (Each inquiry 


Cit 
(d) Reprint of a railroad analysis pointing out 11 most attractive 
rail stocks. | 
| 


AA AA AA 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS, N. Y. 
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NEVER PARCHED - NEVER TOASTED 


CAMELS 
are always 


FRESH? 


WITCH to Camels and learn 
the mildness of a fresh, 
cool-burning cigarette. A blend 
of choice Turkish and mellow, 
sun-ripened Domestic tobac- 
cos, Camels are never parched 
or toasted. That’s why we say 
smoke them for one day, then 

leave them — if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Made FRESH~Kept PRESH 


Don’t remove the Camel Humidor Pack—it is protection 
against perfume and powder odors, dust and germs. 
Buy Camels by the carton for home or office. The 
Humidor Pack keeps Camels fresh 


© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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